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ETHERNET AT HYPERSPEED WHAT JOB LOYALTY? 


In our new Future Watch feature: How 10 Gigabit Ethernet could Our survey shows that only 5% of your staff are safe 
transform corporate networks in a year or two. Page 73 from recruiters; 40% will be gone in a year. Page 52 


CONVERGING FORCES 


Businesses must ensure that sales, products and deliv- 
ery channels all converge around the customer. Page 58 
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at DigitalThink, says recruiting 

is easier at ASPs because their IT 
OT aCe CMe UMC caciLT ae 
generating side of the business” 


oe 


CONSIDERING A CAREER MOVE TO AN ASP? 

Mark Hall provides the first look at what it’s like 

to be the IT manager at an application service 

provider — where IT is the profit-making core of 

the business, not a cost center. The stress levels are 

high, but these IT executives find it exhilarating to 

work closely with business customers and to have 

a direct effect on their companies’ bottom lines. 
Story begins on page 48. 
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WINDOWS EAS 


Experts say usability features can be 
exploited to launch virus attacks 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
The renowned user-friendli- 


ness — and popularity — of 


Windows software will contin- 
ue to make the platform a 
prime target for hackers, 
warned users and analysts 


Love Bug propagated itself 
millions of Windows 
computers worldwide — while 


leaving users of Unix, 


across 


Linux 

and Macintosh operating sys- 
untouched — 

scores that fact. 


tems under- 


in the aftermath of the “I 
Love You” virus and its LOVE 


UL 


variants last week. 
In addition, they said, 
Windows’ evolution from 


| astand-alone desktop environ- 
ment gives it features that can 
| be exploited relatively easily by 


hackers in a networked world. 
In fact, the speed and feroci- 


ty with which the so-called 


“Creating viruses to at- 
tack Microsoft Windows 
is not rocket science,” said 
Dave Stringer-Calvert, a 
senior project manager at 
Stanford Research Institute In- 
ternational in Menlo Park, 
Calif. “There is no doubt that 
we will see 
geted 
shortly, and it 


another virus tar- 
at Windows users very 
could be far 


B-T0-B XML HARDER THAN ANTICIPATED 


RosettaNet deployment 
just starting after 2 years 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
The travails the RosettaNet 
consortium has experienced in 
trying to launch its XML-based 
business-to-business e-com- 
merce standards effort could 
serve as a bellwether for the 
thousands of companies that 
have yet to join the herd. 

But IT professionals hoping 
to learn from RosettaNet’s ex- 
ample will have to wait until 
fall — if not 18 months or 
longer — before they will be 
able to take stock of one the 
earliest industry efforts. 

RosettaNet (www.rosettanet. 
org) is the computer and elec- 
tronic components industries’ 
nonprofit effort to develop and 
deploy standard electronic- 
business interfaces. 

RosettaNet 


members have 


made significant strides in de- 
veloping ambitious business- 
standards over the 
having nailed 
down 15 so far. But many firms 
are just starting to complete 
their first production-ready im- 
plementations as they attempt 

B-to-B XML, page 16 


WIRELESS TRAVEL 
APP NEARLY READY 


process 
past two years, 


Galileo using XML to 
link to ) mainframe data 


BY JULIA KING 

Next month, Galileo Interna- 
tional Inc. and Sprint Corp. 
will announce an automated 
travel-planning tool that lets 
Sprint cellular phone users tap 
into Galileo’s huge mainframe- 


Love You’ [virus] 


peated calls to Microsoft 


late t week for com- 
ment weren't returned 
Making Windows 
tions a particularly 
target I 
base and the relative ez 


Windows, page 95 


H-1B VISAS GONE: 
FEW OPTIONS LEFT 


Hiring overseas labor 
possible but not easy 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
Unless the federal government 
decides to raise 
on H-IB visas, 
be left with only a few 


this year’s cap 
employers will 
alterna- 
tive means of hiring overseas 
labor, none of which is ideal 

alternatives — which 
hiring ov 
ployees to work in foreign of- 


These 
include erseas em- 
fices and raiding other compa- 
nies for H-1B staff — 
ed to workers in 


are limit- 
a particular 
region or to those have 
fulfilled certain conditions of 

H-1B Visas, page 14 


who 


GALILEO’S JIM LUBINSKI sees a 
“huge revenue opportunity” 


based reservation system to 
create or change travel itiner- 
aries on the fly. 

The Sprint service will be 


Wireless App, page 16 








3Com’s® AirConnect* 
11 Mbps Wireless LAN solution 
delivers simple, reliable network access when 
and where you need it. All you have to worry 
about is what to do with the spare cables. 


Say goodbye to LAN cables that hold your 
mobile users back. 

Introducing the AirConnect® 11 Mbps Wireless 
LAN solution from 3Com. AirConnect Wireless 
LANs unchain your mobile workforce from 
their desktops, giving them continuous access 
to e-mail, the web and other network applications 
throughout the corporate campus—in conference 
rooms, lobbies, branch offices, even the cafeteria. 
Now they can retrieve data on-demand, make 
better and faster decisions, and communicate 
more effectively, instantly improving your 
company’s workflow. 

And unplugging has never been more simple. 
AirConnect’s unique installation, management 
and diagnostic tools make setting up and 
maintaining a wireless network easy. 


So what are you waiting for? Cut the cord. 


For a limited time, try an AirConnect 
11 Mbps starter pack* FREE** trial unit 
for 45 days. 


Offer expires 7/31/00 
To order your starter pack today 
or for more information, visit: 


www.3com.com/wirelesslan/cw 
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AFTER Y2k 


What happened to former 
Y¥2k managers? Many moved 
into e-commerce and ERP 
work. Ed Hourihan (pictured) 
used Y2k to help form an 
india-based business. But for 
others, life after the date 
change hasn’t been rosy. 
Page 56 
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TECHNOLOGY 


NEWS a 


2 MICROSOFT WARNS of 
dire consequences if the 
government breaks up the 
company. 


4 “| LOVE YOU” worm illus- 


trates the dangers of mobile 
users who don’t back up data. 


6 CISCO LOSES its tight hold 
on the network equipment 
market, as some users opt for 
smaller suppliers. 


8 POLITICIANS SEEK ways to 


fight computer crime, in meet- 
ings with security experts. 


12 PARTS VENDORS launch 
online auto parts exchange for 
74,000 dealers and garages that 
buy 47 million parts per year. 


14 ORACLE MOVES aii of its 
customer service to the Web, 
sparking fear among users 
who don’t want to give up 
phone support. 


20 WELLS FARGO adds web 


access, news and video to its 


ATMs. 


24 SPRINT OFFERS customers 
a new broadband fixed wire- 


less service. 


28 BANKS GET extension on 
deadline to comply with new 
privacy law for financial insti- 


tutions. 32 


MORE 

Editorial ‘Letters 

How to Contact CW 

Shark Tank 33 
Stock Ticker | 
Company Index 


32 


BUSINESS 


40 U.S. COMPANIES LOOK at 


business-to-business opportu 
nities abroad as analysts pre- 
dict that international e-com 
merce will explode. 


MANUFACTURERS ASK 


Microsoft to slow new releases 
to cut costs of upgrades. 
WORKSTYLES 

BLUE MOUNTAIN arts iT 
staff has been busy gearing up 
for Mother’s Day. Find out 
what it’s like there year-round. 


GRADS SHARE secrets of 
Illinois-based Tellabs’ success- 
ful internship and student- 
recruitment program. 


EMPLOYEES SCOUT for 


new jobs. Computerworld’s re- 
cent survey uncovers why loy- 
alty is so low. 


QUICKSTUDY 
CONVERGENCE IS no 
longer just about merging TV 
and the Web. Today, it means 
bringing together all channels 
that lead to the customer. 


MARK HALL warns of 


turmoil in the land of Linux. 


ALAN PALLER details three 
ways in which information se- 
curity officers can find success 
in their companies. 


DAVID FOOTE says IT firms 


are dropping the ball on giving 
employees “soft” benefits. 


66 


INTEL IS AIMING to set a 


new standard for notebook 
computer security with an ar 
chitecture that requires user 
authentication before the com- 
puter even boots up. 


SECURITY JOURNAL 

PAT FINDS OUT the impor- 
tance of labels on a network 
interface card, yearns for 
Windows 2000-compatible 
software and seeks help in 
keeping a switched network 


secure. 


QUICKSTUDY 
STRUCTURED QUERY 
Language is the fundamental 
tool for getting data in and out 
of relational databases — 
here’s a quick introduction to 
how it works and where it 
came from. 


FUTURE WATCH 


ETHERNET IS ABOUT 0 


make its next quantum leap to 
10G bit capacity, which trans- 
lates into enormous potential 
for moving large quantities of 
data at hyperspeed. 


BARBARA ANTHONY and 
Thomas Cohn of the FTC tout 
new child privacy rules. 


JOHN GANTZ says that de- 
spite market trends, there’s a 
big need for servers of main- 
frames and storage systems. 


KEVIN FOGARTY predicts 


that B-to-B winners will be 
companies that can overcome 
weaknesses that sank the 


“If there were 
ponies 
still traveling 
across Europe, 
we'd probably 
use those, too.” 


SELWYN GERBER OF INVESTMENT FIRM 
PRIMEGLOBAL LLC, WHOSE COMPANY 
CONSIDERS THE INTERNET SO INSECURE 
THAT IT WON'T USE THE WEB AT ALL TO 
SEND CUSTOMER DATA, PREFERRING 
FAXES AND FEDEX 
SEE PAGE 8. 


Vikings in Newfoundland. 


ED YOURDON writes that 


better views of processes can 
improve project management 


JOE AUER says that IT con- 


tracts should include “change 
control” provisions. 


FRANK HAYES says Mi- 


crosoft’s “win on appeal” strat 
egy may do the company more 
harm than good. 


www.computerworld.com 





NEWS 


IBM Releases Servers 
That Challenge Sun 


Users: Midrange Unix systems leapfrog 
the competition at two-thirds the price 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
HE NEW UNIX ser 
vers announced 
by IBM last week 
should close the 

widening price 

performance gap in the mid- 

range market between IBM and 

rivals Sun 


tems Inc. and Hewlett-Packard 


such as Microsys- 
Co., users and analysts said. 
IBM last week fleshed out its 
Unix server lineup with three 
that feature the 
copper technology and many 
of the found on its 


new models 


features 


high-end S80 RS/6000 servers. 

New hot- 
swappable components such as 
hard disks and CPUs, dynamic 
CPU deallocation for isolating 


features include 


potential processor problems, 
redundant power and cooling 
systems and a service proces- 
sor for monitoring vital system 
signs. Also offered are high- 
availability services and tech 
nologies such as clustering, tar- 
geted at service providers and 
e-commerce applications. 
Pricing for the least-expen- 
starts at $18,995, 


sive model 


Microsoft: Breakup Would 


Unleash Chaos,’ Hurt Economy 


But it may be too 
late to convince judge 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


In court papers filed last week, 
Microsoft Corp. said a breakup 
of the company would be akin 
to unleashing a doomsday 
bomb: It could potentially cre 
“chaos” and 


while 


ate ‘destroy” the 


company causing em- 
ployees to leave “in droves.” 


“No 


suggest 


one would seriously 
that basketball 
players like Michael Jordan are 


replaceable,” said Microsoft, in 


Star 


its legal documents, “and no 
one would seriously suggest 
that the special chemistry that 
enabled the Chicago Bulls to 
lead the NBA for much of the 
1990s would persist had the 
team been broken in two.” 
Microsoft has begun the task 
of trying to convince antitrust 
trial judge Thomas Penfield 
Jackson that the government's 
plan to break the company 
apart and separate the Win- 
dows operating system from 
its applications is not only 
wrongheaded but also a threat 
to the economy. Last week, 


Microsoft asked the judge to 
dismiss that plan. 
Jackson ruled 
that Microsoft 
titrust law by using anticom- 


last month 


violated an 


petitive practices to tilt the 
market scales in its favor 

“Not only is the breakup an 
unprecedented remedy in the 
10-year history of the Sher 
man Act, it is also an entirely 
unwarranted remedy,” said Bill 
Neukom, Microsoft's executive 
vice president for law and cor- 
porate affairs. “Breaking up 
this company would be a puni- 
tive proposal that would fun- 
damentally harm consumers, 
the industry and the American 
economy.” 

Government officials aren't 
buying that argument. “I think 
Microsoft is in denial: It con- 
tinues to deny doing anything 
wrong and is offering nothing 
new,” said Connecticut Attor- 
ney General Richard Blumen- 
thal, one of the state attorneys 
in the lawsuit filed against 
Microsoft by 19 states and the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

Some legal experts said it 
may be too late for Microsoft 
to influence Jackson. 

“The game is basically over. 
And Microsoft knows that the 


and the top-end system starts 
at $67,995. This should make 
the new servers attractive to 
users, said Richard Fichera, an 
analyst at Giga Information 
Group Inc. in Boston. 

“The systems look impres 
sive and are certainly going to 
help IBM put some pressure on 
Sun and HP,” Fichera said. 

Ursus Telecom Corp., an 
Internet 
Sunrise, Fla., plans to deploy 


service provider in 


the servers worldwide for its 
Stream.com Internet telepho- 
ny offering, said S. Jay Chavez, 
a vice president at the com- 
pany. “From what I have seen 
... they come in at about two 
thirds the price of a compara 
ble Sun system,” he said. 


appellate court is its only real 
shot,” said Hillard Sterling, an 
attorney at Gordon & Glickson 
LLC in Chicago. “Judge Jack- 
son is on the verge of ordering 
a breakup, almost regardless of 
what Microsoft says.” 

The government is expected 
to respond Wednesday to 
Microsoft’s request for a dis 


missal. 


It’s also expected to 
counter Microsoft’s proposal, 
which outlines a series of con 
duct that would 


broadly affect its licensing and 


remedies 


pricing arrangements with PC 
makers. The plan also ensures 
technical 
information for independent 


timely access to 


software developers. 


, Ce el 
Next Generation 


IBM’s new Unix midrange: 

= RS/6000 Enterprise Server M80 
Support for up to eight 500-MHz, 64-bit 
RS64 lil processors; up to 32GB of 
memory: and a 4MB Level 2 cache 
Entry price: $67,995 


= RS/6000 Enterprise Server HBC Up 
to six 500-MHz RS64 Ill processors, up to 
16GB of memory and a 2MB Level 2 cache 
Entry price: $21,995 


= RS/6000 Enterprise Server F80 Up 
to four 500-MHz processors, up to 16GB 
of memory and a 2MB Level 2 cache 


$18,995 


Entry price 


“Ithink they are leapfrog- 
ging the competition,” in terms 
of technology, said Hugh Hale, 
a senior information technolo- 
gy manager at BlueCross/Blue- 
Shield of Tennessee in Chatta- 
nooga, which uses S$80s to run 
its managed-care application. 


Microsoft is also arguing 
that it’s a unique company far 
different from AT&T Corp. 
and Standard Oil Co. — which 
were broken up years ago — 
especially where its intellectu- 
al property is concerned. Its 


greatest asset is its employees, 


who may leave “in droves” if 


the breakup goes through, the 
company said 


History's Lessons 

But Microsoft isn’t the first 
involved in an an- 
titrust warn of dire 
economic that 
could result from a breakup, 
said William Kovacic, a law 
professor at George Washing- 


company 
case to 


consequences 


Redmond’s Counterplan 


Microsoft’s counterproposal to the government’s breakup plan 
includes restrictions on the company’s business practices. 


to delete the Internet Explorer 
icon and make a non-Microsoft browser the default. 


timely and complete 


access to application programming interfaces and other tech- 


nical information. 


from using its licensing 


contracts to limit the distribution of non-Microsoft products. 


a major operating system, 


it would continue to make the predecessors available, with 


no increase in royalty payments. 


the attorneys’ fees and other costs 
incurred by the 19 plaintiffs in the lawsuit. 


Se 
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IBM’s latest midrange offer- 
ings come at a time when its 
S80 systems — announced last 
fall — may finally be gaining 
ground against Sun’s popular 
E10000 said 
Kroon, an analyst at D. H. An- 
drews Group Inc. in Cheshire, 
Conn. “IBM shipped 1,000 of 
those systems in the first 100 
days. It clearly ruffled Sun’s 
feathers pretty badly,” he said. 

Making an impression with 
such products is going to be 
crucial if IBM is to reverse its 
hardware slump, said Sam Al- 
bert, president of Sam Albert 
Associates, a consultancy in 
Scarsdale, N-Y. 

IBM CEO Louis V. Gerstner 
last week told analysts not to 
expect dramatic growth from 
IBM this year because of com- 
panies’ delays in buying enter- 
prise servers after year 2000 
lockdowns. Analysts promptly 
lowered their expectations for 
IBM for the rest of the year. D 


servers, Lee 


ton University in Washington. 

“Standard Oil told the Su- 
preme Court that a breakup 
would have calamitous effects 
throughout the economy in 
1911,” said Kovacic. “[AT&T] 
said that the U.S. would pay a 
terrible penalty, in 
innovation and poor telephone 


reduced 


service.” 
didn’t happen, he noted. 

But Yee Wah Chin, an anti- 
trust lawyer at Squadron, El- 
lenoff, Plesent & Sheinfeld LLP 
in New York, said she believes 
that Microsoft can raise doubts 
about the breakup’s impact by 
arguing that some of its core 
products were developed inter- 
nally and not acquired, unlike 
in the case of Standard Oil. 

Rich Gray, an antitrust attor- 
ney in Menlo Park, Calif., said 
the Microsoft briefs may help 
the company fight a breakup 
plan on appeal, should the 
judge impose it. 

One argument is based on 
Jackson’s own finding that the 
government didn’t prove that 
the illegal acts prevented Sun 
Microsystems Inc. or Net- 
scape Communications Corp. 
from being able to compete 
with Windows, said Gray. 

“Overall, I think Microsoft 
has made a very strong argu- 
ment against a_ breakup, 
stronger than I expected,” said 
Gray. “I’m not sure that it will 
convince Judge Jackson, but I 
think it will play very well at 

| the appellate level.” 


Those “catastrophes” 





You know what they say 
about being an e-business: 
it takes one to know one. 


We know one-—because we are one. 

It started with our direct approach. Now we're considered a 
model for how to do business on the Internet. Everything from 
being integrated with suppliers to e-commerce to customer 
support. The result? Business to business at its best. Online. 

Shouldn't the company that gives you the tools you need to 
be an e-business be an e-business? 

No wonder companies like Monster.com, NaviSite and 
iBEAM partner with Dell. And use Dell PowerEdge servers featur- 
ing Intel Pentium Ill Xeon™ Processors to power their business. 

Dell Knows how E works. Visit www.dell.com fo learn 
more or call |-877-HOw-E-Works. 


Dell offers a complete line of Intel*- based systems. Expand your e-business with robust Dell 
, PowerEdge’ servers based on the Intel Pentium® Ili Xeon” Processor, including the PowerEdge 
pentium:/// 8450 with up to eight processors and expandable to 32GB RAM. 
xeon.. 
intel, the Intel inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks, and Pentium lil Xeon is o trademark of Intel Corporation. Dell, PowerEdge, and the Dell logo are registered trademarks of Del Computer Corporation. Dell E Com 
and How E Works are trademarks of Dell Computer Corporation. ©)2000 Del Computer Corporation. All Rights Reserved. 





Virus Probe Narrows 


At press time, the latest suspects in 
the “I Love You” virus case were a 
disgruntled student at AMA Com- 
puter College (AMACC) in the 
Philippines, who failed to graduate 

cause his thesis about creating a 
»assword-stealing program was re- 
jected, and his friend in a student 
computer club. 

Philippines investigators identi- 
fied the suspects as Onel De Guz- 
man, a computer science student at 
AMACC, and Michael Buen, who 
graduated from AMACC this month. 
Both are allegedly members of a 
student organization of computer 
programmers called GRAMMERsoft. 

Investigators were still trying to 
identify 10 other suspects, possibly 
AMACC students as well. 


ActiveX Flawed 


A flawed ActiveX control makes 
computers running Microsoft 
Corp.'s Internet Explorer Version 
5.0 or Office 2000 vuinerable to 
virus infections on most e-mail sys- 
tems, even if users don’t open in- 
fected attachments, according to 
the SANS Institute. 

The Bethesda, Md.-based com- 
puter security think tank revealed 
last week that default security set- 
tings on Internet Explorer permit 
users to receive viruses and spread 
them by viewing or previewing mali- 
cious e-mail without actually open- 
ing an attachment or visiting a mali- 
cious Web site. 

The security hole is created by a 
flaw in an Explorer ActiveX control 
called scriptlet.typelib. While the 
hole can be closed in minutes using 
tools available on Microsoft's secu- 
rity site, simply updating antivirus 
tools isn’t an effective solution, ac- 
cording to SANS. 


Los Alamos Systems 
Escape Fire Damage 


1 
Fires in the vicinity of the Los Alam- 


os National Laboratory in New Mex- 
ico last week caused no damage to 
information systems, said Nick Apo- | 
daca, the facility's information sys- 
tems technical master. Even if there 
had been damage, daily backups 
would have prevented a loss of 
data, he said. By Friday afternoon, 
the fire had retreated to 30 miles 
from the facility and the lab was 
back to full staff, Apodaca said. 


| “Love 


Experts: Viruses Show 


NEWS 


Necessity of Backups 


Analysts, IT groups: Telecommuters most 
at risk because few back up hard drives 


BY KATHLEEN OHLSON 

WHO don’t 
back up data got 
a wake-up call 
when the “I Love 
You” hit 

corporations and government 


SERS 


virus 


agencies around the world. 
The virus destroyed JPEG 

and MP3 files and 

other multimedia 

files, and it’s only a 

matter of time until 

a virus nails mis- 

sion-critical files, 

analysts, security 

experts and eight 

information 

nology profession- 

als said last week. 
Most at risk may 

be telecommuters 

and other mobile workers who, 


tech- 


IT managers say, are prone to 
neglecting to back up their 
hard drives. 

“Users are getting the mes- 


Attacks Breed 


Lesson taught by 
Melissa not lost 


BY LEE COPELAND 
As online viruses and cracker 
attacks proliferate, informa- 
tion technology 


shops are 


fighting back with a combina- | 


tion 
time-tested backup tapes. 
Two weeks ago, the “I Love 


You” virus sailed through fire- | 


walls built to allow in Internet 
mail and crept past filters not 
yet updated to reject it. In the 


process, like a fanatical para- | 


the 
Bug” 


mour, self-replicating 


names listed in affected Mi- 


| crosoft Outlook address books. 
Market research firm Com- | 


puter Economics Inc. in Carls- 
bad, Calif., which called the 
virus a form of economic ter- 


rorism, estimated that more 


KATHY FORRESTER at 
Fleishman- 
backups saved her job 


of end-user smarts and | 


disseminated a | 
tainted “I Love You” missive to | 


sage, but most of the time they 
don’t follow it,” said Ira Win- 
kler, president of the Internet 
Security Advisors Group in 
Severna Park, Md. “By the time 
they need to do it, they’ve had 
some kind of disaster.” 
| According to International 
| Data Corp. in Framingham, 
Mass., twice 
much data is stored 
on desktops than is 
stored centrally 
within an organiza- 
tion. However, 45% 
of corporate desk- 
tops and 
PCs are never 
backed up, and 
only 273% are 
backed up once a 
week or more. 


as 


mobile 


Hillard says 


Despite 
and users said they forgo back- 
ups because they take too long 
— up to an hour per user. 

But some companies use au- 


Disaster Plans 


than 45 million e-mail 
were hit on the first day and 
put the tab for downtime and 
lost files at $6.7 billion for the 
first five days of the virus’s 
global trip. 

Yet many companies, such 
as Caledon Laboratories Ltd. in 
Georgetown, Ontario, reported 
minimal damage, thanks 
good end-user training 
preventive measures. 

At Caledon Labs, a specialty 
chemical _ solvent 
| those steps included nightly 
backups of data and recurrent 
admonitions to users on the 
dangers of accepting 
notes and other digital come- 
ons in the form of attachments. 


Back Up Every Byte 


Steve Trinca, a senior tech- 
nical specialist at Caledon, said 
not one user at his firm opened 
the Love Bug message. Trinca 
also keeps every byte of data 
on tapes that get backed up and 


users 


and 


tomated backup software. 
An automated backup sys- 


| tem called Backup Exec from 


Veritas Software Corp. in 
Mountain View, Calif., proved 
its mettle at Fleishman-Hillard 
Inc., a St. Louis-based public 


| relations firm with 45 offices 


and 2,000 users worldwide. 
“I’m so glad [backups are 
done], or I would be out of a 
job,” said Kathy Forrester, se- 
nior vice president of Fleish- 
man’s IT department. The 
agency lost 4,000 JPEG files to 


the “I Love You” virus in St. | 


Louis and hundreds of files in 
each satellite office, Forrester 
said. Her team restored the 
files from tape backups. 
However, not all companies 


| appreciate the financial worth 
| of backing up data. 


| ested in managing employees | 


| and said | 


the risks, analysts | 


Instead, they’re more inter- 


hitting deadlines, 
Maria Schaefer, an analyst at 
Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 


Conn. 


Analysts and users said they 
were dumbfounded as to why 


companies haven't committed | 


| Contingency 


Planning 


w When in doubt, shut down servers and 


| wait for the first wave of a virus and its 


| m Train end users about exe 


| mlnstall filter 


mutations to pass 


stabl 


; to disallow executables 


| m Back up data on tapes and store them in 


to | 


supplier, | 


love | 
| attack, 





a safe place 


rotated out of the office each } 


night. 
Some IT organizations have 
established procedures 


typically follow the first virus 
said analyst Samir 
Bhavnani at Computer Eco- 
nomics. 

“Last year, the Melissa and 
Explorer.zip [viruses] got com- 


| panies on the road to putting 


viruses under the security um- 
brella,” he said. “Companies 
have started focusing on con- 
tingency plans: What happens 





| at 


| shut 
| servers.” 


| thousandfold 
like | 
| taking systems off-line to side- | 
step the copycat viruses that | 
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See 


A Backup Plan 


Security experts, analysts 
and IT staff suggest that 


companies: 
= Take backups seriously 
= Educate users about them 


® Back up all data weekly 
and mission-critical data 
daily 

= Check to make sure each 
backup was performed 


® Back up the backup 


resources to do data backups. 

“Data is a vital function of 
businesses — if you lose data, 
you lose everything,” Forrester 
said. Some companies “don't 
understand how important 
[data] is” and don’t see its val- 
ue in financial terms, 
Robert Stark, a database ad- 
ministrator and systems archi- 
tect at ProxyMed Inc. in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

In the end, though, users 
probably won’t learn much 
from this latest outbreak, ac- 
cording to analysts and users. 

‘People’s | memories are 
short-lived, and [the “I Love 
You” virus] won’t do much to 
change their behavior,” said Dr. 
Robert Cecil, network director 
the Cleveland Clinic in 
Cleveland. D 


said 


when the next virus hits? 
When in doubt, they choose to 
down the _ [Internet] 


Idaho Power in Boise did 
just that when a user tipped off 
its help desk about the “Love 
Bug” at 7:30 a.m. on Thursday, 
May 4. The utility had taken its 
Internet and Exchange servers 
off-line by 7:45 a.m., but in that 
15-minute span, the virus ram- 
paged throughout 1,800 e-mail 
boxes and got into a 90-PC 
server farm. 

“Tt hundredfold, a 

worse’ _ than 
Melissa,” said Linda Stewart, 
corporate data security admin- 
istrator at Idaho Power. 

About 28 hours later, after 
purging the virus, Idaho Pow- 
er’s Internet servers went back 
online. Stewart said it’s still too 
early to know “the long-term 
fallout and to determine costs. 
But it is significant.” D 


MORE 


For more on computer security and the 
“Love Bug,” see pages 1, 6, 8 and 95. 
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Need to Process and Protect 
Large Amounts of Data? 


Syncsort: High-Performance Software for Data Warehouses 


Syncsort Products Are Fast, exible, and Easy-to-Use 
Syncsort software can help you build your data warehouse faster 
and keep it secure. While you’re building your warehouse, 
use SyncSort for state-of-the-art sort and data manipulation on 
UNIX, Windows NT®, and the mainframe. And once your ware- 
house is in production, protect it with Backup Express, 
Syncsort’s fast and flexible enterprise backup/restore solution. 


SyncSort: Cut Load Time by 90% 

For more than 30 years, SyncSort has been the world’s leading 
high-performance sort and data manipulation product. It can 
select and group records, insert, remove and reorder fields, and 
summarize/a ate and sort records at lightning speed. 


GA ALT RTE ET OL 


> C:\Customers\invoices dat 


& keys 


Invoice. Company 


a? Target rams on startup | 


_. E_CsNSmeSortCust Report. dat [This program lets you define a SyncSort 

> an oe application. The application is displayed as a 

{Ld Dictionary tree structure in the main window 

® Record Layouts 

| To sort (or merge or copy) files, define a sort 
(or merge or copy) application by double 
clicking the Source. Keys, and Target 


branches of the tree in the SyncSort window 


== invoice 
axD Site-Code 
==> Company 
am invoice-Number | 
m= Amount-Product To Filter or Reformat records, click the 
=o Status | appropriate button on the toolbar 
To Summarize (aggregate) records, first go to 
| the Keys dialog and check the Summanze 
radio button, then go to the Reformat dialog 
choose Selected fields and add the required 





z & iasneu | 
A familiar Windows-like graphical user interface gives you drag-and- 
drop access to all of SyncSort’s powerful features on NT. 


Staging your data with SyncSort lets you use the fastest database 
load techniques, reducing overall staging and load time by up to 
90%. SyncSort also accelerates extract processing to speed 
warehouse-related statistical and reporting applications. 


Backup Express: 
Powerful Backup with Centralized Control 


Another of Syncsort’s state-of-the-art products is Backup 
Express, a powerful enterprise backup/restore solution. 
Designed for distributed processing, Backup Express allows you 
to attach storage devices to any computer on your network, 
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elect a day and run job on this day for every week 








Through the simple, intuitive Backup Express interface, you can 
schedule backups, run restores, add devices, or check job status. 


whether it is running UNIX, Windows NT, or NetWare. Yet cen- 
tralized administrative control is always maintained through an 
intuitive drag-and-drop graphical user interface. Support for 
efficient online and offline database backup is also included. 


One of the “Data Warehouse 100” 

Data warehouse specialists recently voted Syncsort one of the 
top vendors in the prestigious “Data Warehouse 100.” This 
honor reflects not only the importance of Syncsort products in 
warehouse development and management, but also the high 
quality of Syncsort’s responsive, reliable customer support. 


SyncSort and Backup Express are high-performance solutions to your data warehouse problems. You can arrange 
FREE trials of full-production versions of these products by visiting the Syncsort Web site at: 


www.syncsort.com/50cwa 
or call us at 


(201) 930-8200, Dept. SOCWA 


You can also request a free copy of “6 Data Warehouse Tasks Made Easier with SyncSort.” 


syncsort 


© 1999 Synesort Incorporated. All Trademarks are property of their respective owners. 





NEWS 


Some Users Bypass Cisco 
For Smaller Suppliers 


Some less-visible network equipment 
makers are winning fans of their own 


BY JAMES COPE 
HOUGH THI 
booth of network 

ing kingpin Cisco 

Systems Inc. was 

abuzz with brow 

sers and buyers at Networld 
Interop 2000 in Las Vegas last 
week, traffic also brisk 
among the displays of smaller 
And 


for 


was 
networking companies. 
their 


not feeling compelled to go the 


users have reasons 
Cisco route 

Jeffery Priester, global man- 
ager of networking services at 
Air 
Inc. in Allentown, Pa., for ex- 


Products and Chemicals 
ample, made a beeline for the 
display of Santa Clara, Calif. 
based Extreme Networks Inc. 
Priester said he has standard 
ized BlackDia- 
mond line for switching at the 


on Extreme’s 


core of his company’s 12,000- 
node network. 

“Many of the nodes are PCs, 
but devices like electron mi- 
croscopes and other lab equip- 
ment are connected to it as 
well,” Priester said, noting that 
network reliability and per 
formance the 
firm’s operations. Air Pro- 


are critical to 
ducts manufactures and mar- 
kets industrial gases and spe 
cialty chemicals. 

Priester said that one reason 
he chose the Extreme product 
was its manageability. “Ex- 
treme’s product line looks and 
works the same from the low 
to high end, and that makes it 
easy to manage,” he said. 

Extreme’s profile was raised 
in March when it was designat 
ed by 3Com Corp. as the migra- 
tion destination of choice for 


users of 3Com’s discontinued 
CoreBuilder LAN switch line. 
Yipes Communications Inc., 
a San Francisco-based service 
provider that sets up and man 
ages LAN-to-LAN optical con- 
nections between buildings 
and geographically dispersed 


facilities, also uses Extreme 


From anywhere 
on the network 
to anywhere 
on the network, 
we have only 
10 milliseconds 
of latency. 


RON YOUNG, VICE PRESIDENT, 
YIPES COMMUNICATIONS INC. 


equipment. Yipes Vice Presi- 
dent Ron Young said his com- 
pany installs Extreme’s Sum- 
mit switches in buildings it 
services and aggregates traffic 
on BlackDiamond switches at 
its private internetwork points 
of presence. 

Yipes’ focus is on speed and 
bandwidth-on-demand, Young 
said. “From anywhere on the 
network to anywhere on the 
network, we have only 10 milli- 
seconds of latency,” he said. 

Another company, Purchase 
Pro.com Inc. in Las 
elected to use routers and fire- 
walls from San Jose-based Cis- 
co for its growing business-to- 
business procurement service. 

But on the company side of 
the firewall Serverlron 
load balancing switches from 
Foundry Networks Inc. in San 


are 


Jose, said PurchasePro’s direc- 
tor of systems and network 
services, Brandon Mikkelsen. 
Mikkelsen said these “smart” 
switches sense and distribute 


Companies Push New Approaches to Authentication 


Novell, Microsoft offer alternatives to 
passwords for corporate network security 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
Despite causing support and 
security headaches, passwords 
are still overwhelmingly the 
means by which users are au- 
thenticated on corporate net- 
works. But at the Networld 
Interop 2000 show in Las Ve- 
gas last week, Nov 
ell Inc. and Micro 
soft Corp. pushed 
alternative authen- 
tication methods 

that 
are scribbled on bits of paper 
or forgotten create problems 
for network administrators 
everywhere. In his Networld 
Interop keynote address, Mi- 
crosoft Chairman 
Software Architect Bill Gates 
called them the “weak link” in 
network security. 

weeks ago, 


Passwords 


Two Microsoft 


INTEROP 2000 


and Chief 


said it would include the Bio- 
metric Application 
ming Interface (BAP), which it 
acquired from I/O Software 
Inc., in a future version of Win 
dows. But Gates’ keynote fo- 
cused on smart cards, which are 
already supported in Windows 

2000. He said smart 
} cards will become 
j 


Program- 


the primary means 
of authentication in 
corporations. 
Gates predicted, 
“Over time, every keyboard, 
every physical access within a 
corporation, will be based on 
having a smart card, or a smart 
card plus password.” A smart 
| card is a credit-card-size card 
| that has a computer chip em- 
| bedded in it. 
| Novell is taking a more 
| diversified approach. The com- 


| whom are accessing the corpo- | 


pany announced the availabili 
ty of a software layer that lets 
corporations combine multiple 
authentication technologies 
from Novell and third parties 

to implement “graded” ac- 
cess policies. The offering is 
called Novell Modular Authen 
tication Service (NMAS) En- 
terprise Edition. 

“User name and password is 
probably not going to suffice in 
the future,” agreed Lee Roth, 
a LAN and security services 
manager at Southwest Airlines 
Co. in Dailas. “But whether it’s 
going to be smart cards or bio- 
metrics, that’s something that 
still needs to play out.” 

Roth is using authentication 
from ActivCard Inc. 
for some users. But such an ap- 
proach is difficult to extend to | 
all of his 27,000 users, most of | 


devices 


rate network over the Internet. 
“If you have to reach out and 


| physically touch 20,000 peo- 
| ple, that’s a major obstacle,” 


said Roth, who is going with 
digital certificates instead. He 
said he is considering using 
Novell’s NMAS. 

Smart cards solve one cate- 
gory of problems, said Frank 
Prince, an analyst at Forrester 


Beyond Passwords 


Microsoft and Novell are both } 


working to better integrate 
authentication technologies. 


Microsoft: 

@ Supports digital certificates, smart 
cards in Windows 2000 

@ Will support the BAPI in future 
Windows version 

w Promotes widespread smart-card 
adoption 


@ Offers free tool for administration of 
third-party authentication tools 

@ Nowshipping NMAS Enterprise 
Edition for graded authentication 
($49 per user) 


Vegas, 
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"Why Users Embrace 
- Smaller Net Vendors 


| ™Consistency across prod- 

| uct lines 

= Faster performance at the 
network core 

#Intelligent switching based | 
on applications and content, 
plus load balancing 


traffic to the most appropriate 
Web which speeds 
transaction processing and 
keeps any one server from 


server, 


getting bogged down. 
PurchasePro uses Foundry’s 
BigIron switching routers at 
the core of its network. The 
routers’ nonblocking architec- 
ture makes them “twice as fast 
as comparable switches from 
Cisco,” Mikkelsen said. 
But according to 
speed isn’t everything. 
“You can oversubscribe a 
Catalyst switch,” said Walt 
Blomquist, product 
line manager for the Catalyst 
switching family. “But most 
customers are making deci- 
sions now on end-to-end ap- 


Cisco, 


Cisco’s 


proaches, which go beyond 
feeds and speeds to include 
intelligent services.” D 


Research Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass., but they create new po- 
tential headaches. For exam- 
ple, a user who lost or forgot 
his card but still needed to log 
on to the network would have 
to call for assistance. 

Jeff Wreyford, a project engi- 
neer at Smartmart Inc. in 
Memphis, said he’s confident 
that smart cards will save him 
money. He’s building a 
tomer center 


cus- 


service for a 


i} chain of drive-by, unattended 


will 
service 


convenience stores that 
link customers and 
representatives via videocon- 
ferencing links. 

Customer service represen- 
tatives will use smart cards to 
enter the building and log on to 
their Windows 2000 worksta- 

| tions. The cards will record 
| how long each representative 


}| stays at his desktop. Wreyford 


said he believes savings will 
| come from lower support costs 
and better control of payroll. 
Roth said he expects no 
savings from rolling out digital 
certificates. “This is going to 
cost us money,” he said. “But 
what’s the price of security?” D 





When It Comes To Security, 


Only eTrust Can 
Protect You Like This. 


om 


a 


Security is the number one concern of every IT 
professional. The good news is that there’s a 
proven solution you can trust. 


Without Bullet-Proof Security, Successful 
eBusiness Is impossible 


The only thing bigger than the opportunity that 
comes with putting your business on the Web is 
all the risk that goes with it 

Undetected attacks can strike at any time, 
from anywhere, in a variety of forms. Most sites 
can’t even track every attempt. And new threats 
are developed every day, all over the world 

Without the right protection, eCompanies risk 
losing everything: data, customers, revenue, 
and more 


A Simple Solution To Your Most 
Complicated Challenge 


Online business through eCommerce, corporate 
intranets, partner-to-partner transactions on 

extranets and websites, all need to be secured 

d availability of intranet 

is Critical to all organizations 


Protecting the integrity an 
information 


OMPUTER* 
iSSOCIATES 


Software superior by design. 


2000 Computer Associates Inte c., Islandia, NY 11749. All tra 


“According to “Internet Security So 


ademarks, trade names. 
1999 Worldwide Markets & Trends,” by IDC 


Unfortunately, in the race to become 
Web-enabled, security has taken a back seat 
IT managers often give themselves a false sense 
of security with a standalone or partial s 
solution. They forget that poabeninn need an 
integrated and comprehensive security solution 
that provides best-of-breed functior fae 


eTrust Enables eBusiness 


elrust™ provides all the security solutions 
eBusiness needs 

COMPREHENSIVE — the browser to the 
mainframe, ensuring complete security in today’s 
highly complex environments 

BEST-OF-BREED — eTrust solutions offer 
best-of-breed functionality across the board 
INTEGRATED— All eTrust solutions are 
designed and built to work together seamless! 
EASY — elrust solutions are easy to use 

deploy, and administer, ensuring any environment 
is secured quickly and c 
MISSION-CRITICAL — eTrust solutions offer the 


scalability, depth, 
and robustness Paley H Ny 
fast-growing and ST 
successful e Access Control 
eBusinesses need. laecvepulaaa 
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eTrust Is Open 
And Extensible 


eTrust allows you 
to leverage exist- 
ing investments in 
security solutions 
— you will never 
have to start over 
or convert anything 


And eTrust ca 


time or all at 0 


And since eT 


TNG® Framewor 


eBusiness m 
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and your needs change. eTrust is b 
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eTrust Is Trustworthy 


eTrust is | 


ot only back 


security software ( 


ed by the world’s leading 


company,” it is aiso comple- 


mented by a complete set of outcome-based 


service offerings. CA S 
your If 


to make sure 
trouble-free 


If your company is 
to an eBusiness, 


out more abou 


stands ready 


\plementation is fast and 


SErVICES 


you owe it to yourself to find 


t the security solution more 


eBusinesses trust 


For more information, 


Call 1-800-377-5327, or visit 


www.ca.com solutions enterprise etrust/ 


eTrust 
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Motorola Releases 
Internet Smart Cards 


Motorola Inc. in Schaumburg, Ill., 
announced it has begun shipping 
an Internet security application 
that works with its 32-bit M-Smart 
Jupiter multiapplication smart 
card based on Java Card 2.1 tech- 
nology and Visa Open Platform 2.0 
standards. 

The Flexgate product, which was 
designed for use with Netscape 
Communicator, combines PC resi- 
dent software with a Java card 
application. 


Novell's eDirectory 
Finds Friends 


Two transportation firms will use 
Novell Inc.'s NDS eDirectory to 
manage their worldwide networks. 
The Air Operations division of Mem- 
phis-based Federal Express Corp. 
has rolled out eDirectory to let pilots 
and crew members access applica- 
tions from any lecation 

Miami-based Hellmann World- 
wide Logistics Inc. will link 368 
offices in 125 countries via eDir- 
ectory. 


SOAP Goes to W3C 


Microsoft Corp. has submitted the 
Simple Object Access Protocol 
(SOAP) to the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C) as a first step 
toward turning the specification into 
a standard. SOAP is a protocol for 
linking Internet applications running 
on different platforms using XML 
messages. 

Initially criticized, SOAP is now 
being backed by IBM, Compaq Com- 
puter Corp. and SAP AG. 


Pilot Announces 

Alameda, Calif.-based Pilot Network 
Services Inc. announced last week 
that it’s integrating a trusted oper- 
ating system environment devel- 
oped by Savoy, Iil.-based Argus 
Systems Group Inc. into its Heuris- 
tic Defense Infrastructure. The inte- 
gration will create a new SecurEBiz 
Web-hosting service through Argus’ 
trusted version of Sun Microsys- 


tems Inc.'s Solaris operating system 
environment. 


NEWS — 


New Group Tackles | 
Linux Compatibility 


Critics say goals may be unattainable 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 

HE NEWLY formed 

Free Standards 

Group (FSG) will 

strive to assure bi- 

nary compatibility 

of Linux applications running 

on different distributions of the 

operating system. It’s a quixotic 
goal at best, some critics say. 

Despite dire predictions, 

Linux hasn’t splintered in the 

as Unix. But that 

doesn’t mean applications will 


same way 
run on any version, or distribu- 
tion, of the operating system. 
“I've had some troubles,” said 
Gene Christian, technical oper- 
ations manager at Goldsmith's 
Inc. in Wichita, Kan. His com- 
pany has standardized on Red 
Hat Inc. Linux, but, says Christ- 
ian, getting the same applica- 
tions to run on other distribu- 
tions, such as those from SuSE 
Linux AG, isn’t always easy. 


Common problems include 
files stored in different direc- 
tories or incompatible ver- 
sions of key code libraries. 
“You can usually get it to work 
if you take your time to do it. 
But people who are new to Lin- 
ux often can’t,” Christian said. 


Compatibility Crusade 


Dan Quinlan, a software en- 
gineer at Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Transmeta Corp. and 
chairman of the FSG, said the 
group will address such com- 
patibility issues, creating a way 
for developers and users to 
guarantee that a compliant ap- 
plication will run on an FSG- 
blessed operating system. The 
group combines two existing 
informal organizations, the 
Linux Standard Base project 
and the Linux Internationaliza- 
tion Initiative. 

The FSG’s first task is to de- 


Summit Attendees Mull 
Computer Security Tactics 


Talks turn to 
legislation, more 
secure software 


BY ANN HARRISON 


MEN PARK ALIF 


last week brought his crusade 
here for legislation that would 
require the government to re- 
view its security practices an- 
nually. 

Thompson discussed his bill 
in an address at the Internet 


Defense Summit, a gathering of 


some 100 corporate security 


managers who met with politi- | 
| cooperate with investigations. 


cians and law enforcement rep- 
resentatives to refine strategies 
for fighting computer crime. 
Attendee Gary 
security research manager at 


London-based BP Amoco PLC, | 


White, a 


| said he was pleased to see the 


large turnout and the presence 
of government officials at the 
summit. “It is an indication 
that IT security is being recog- 
nized at high levels in corpora- 
tions,” White said. 
Thompson's proposed Gov- 


| ernment Information Security 
Sen. Fred Thompson (R-Tenn.) 


Act was approved last week by 
the Senate Government Affairs 


| Committee, of which Thomp- 
| sonis chairman. 


Nonetheless, the senator 


| cautioned that the federal gov- 


ernment doesn’t have the re- 


| sources to prosecute security 


suspects. Thompson also said 


| Congress shouldn't pass legis- 


lation that forces companies to 


“We don’t know yet how to 


run our own shop,” Thompson | 
said, adding that companies | 
| have to create their own secu- | 
rity defense plans. He said the | 





liver a public draft of the Linux 


Standard Base (LSB). LSB 1.0 | 


will ensure that compliant ap- 
plications run on any Linux 


distribution that supports the | 


standard, Quinlan said. 

Most major Linux players 
have pledged to back FSG, in- 
cluding Red Hat, Caldera Sys- 
tems Inc., SuSE, Corel Corp. 
and TurboLinux Inc., as well as 


software vendors such as SAP | 


AG and IBM. 
Dan Kusnetzky, an analyst at 


International Data Corp. in 


Framingham, Mass., said, “If | 
this means that [FSG’s sup- | 
porters] will comply with the | 


standards promulgated by the 
group, the majority of Linux 
software will automatically fol- 
low the standards.” 

But that’s still a big “if.” 


Michael Tiemann, chief tech- | 


nology officer at Durham, 


N.C.-based Red Hat, said the | 
ultimate goal of the FSG — to | 


guarantee compatibility be- 


tween compliant applications | 
try needs,” he said. D 


and operating systems — is un- 


government could assist by 
providing grants for security 


research, giving tax breaks to | 


firms that develop security 
tools, enforcing current laws 
the 


and increasing 


of visas for high-tech workers, | 
thereby helping to ease the | 
people | 


chronic shortage of 
trained in security practices. 


A few participants called on | 


software firms to make their 


applications more secure. One 


that default 
settings in software should au- 


suggestion was 


| tomatically be at the highest | 


level of security available. 


“You wouldn’t build a swim- | 
ming pool in the center of 


| We don’t know 
yet how to run 
our own shop. 


SEN. FRED THOMPSON 
(R-TENN.) 


number | 
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# Will deliver next month a public 

draft of the LSB 1.0 spec for binary 
compatibility between Linux i 
distributions on Intel (other j 
platforms will follow) | 


® Will deliver final spec and test 
suite by year's end 


® Will include LI8NUX work in 
future version of spec 


attainable. He said that despite 


| the LSB specifications and test 


suite, version differences will 
linger, and developers will still 
need to test applications with 
every Linux distribution, un- 
dermining LSB’s purpose. De- 


| velopers will concentrate on 


testing for the distributions 
most common in their target 
market, according to Tiemann. 

“If we don’t do a good job, 
we'll be ignored,” Quinlan ac- 
knowledged. 

Christian, for one, said he 
hopes the FSG will succeed. “I 
believe this is what the indus- 


town and not put a fence 
around it, and I think that’s 
what the software companies 
are doing,” said Glenn Tenney, 
a director at Pilot Network 
Services Inc. in Alameda, 
Calif., during a luncheon that 
was open to reporters. 

Most of the summit took 
place behind closed doors, in 
what summit organizers said 
was an effort to encourage can- 
did discussions about security 
problems and how attendees 
have learned to cope. 

At the luncheon, Selwyn Ger- 
ber, a managing partner at Los 
Angeles-based offshore invest- 
ment firm PrimeGlobal LLC, 
said his company considers the 
Internet so insecure that it 
won't use it to transmit sensi- 
tive customer data. 

“We're back to using faxes, 
and we find that much more se- 
cure,” Gerber said. “We [also] 
use [Federal Express Corp.]. In 
fact, if there were ponies still 
traveling across Europe, we'd 
probably use those, too.” D 
James Niccolai of the IDG News 
Service contributed to this story. 
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e band Communications Inc. ; stores to quickly send their 

ower 0 a n ic S “pase (DBC) in Waltham, Mass. The | daily information to headquar- 
WAN will connect ll of Ka- | ters and to receive orders im- 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO ing its dial-up networking con- KaBloom Ltd. in Woburn, | Bloom’s 14 stores in Greater | mediately from the company’s 
Though it wasn’t in time for | nections with a DSL-based | Mass., has arranged to have the | Boston that have Digital Sub- phone center. It will also pro- 
Mother’s Day, a Boston-area | wide-area network fromalocal | WAN up and running next | scriber Line (DSL) access. > continuous access to 
chain of flower shops is replac- | broadband provider. month through Digital Broad The network will allow | e-mail, which is used to send 
orders from the company’s 

Web site. 
KaBloom’s information 
technology manager, David 
Yashar, said last week that nei- 
ther the technology nor the 
configuration is unique, but 
KaBloom, like many business- 
es its size, is just looking for a 
reliable backbone to keep in- 


B | dd aa | formation flowing in real time. 
e eT a Tess e “We're trying to not bite off 
more than we can do to start,” 
Yashar said. 
KaBloom now uses a dial-up 
| connection to process orders 
; bd fi by e-mail through the Internet. 
B Ty GUz) MEP EGUE) =) acct nee al “The Internet is not reliable. 
ss It would take while. We 
didn’t have the reliability that 
things were going back and 
forth,” Yashar said, because 
each store has to dial in to up- 


eizaisth AERA a) oad and d loac der in- 
yad an oOwnload Or 
a a ormation. 


Reliability and Focus 

Reliability is one reason Ka- 
Bloom hired DBC, which will 
provide the 144K-bit/sec. S$ 
metrical DSL servic 
Yashar. “[Uptime] could be 
whatever it is, at the end of the 
day,” he said. “What's really 
important is, how f are they 
going to be able to fix it? 

KaBloom headquarters will 

-ct to DBC viaa T1 line. 

Christine Heckart, an a 
lyst at Tulsa, Okla.-based Tele 
Choice Inc., said DBC’s size 
and regional focus are what 
make it attractive to users such 
as KaBloom. 

DBC markets voice, data and 
Internet services to businesses 
and large enterprises via its fa- 
cilities-based Digital Broad- 
band Communications Net- 
work and Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode-based network 
backbone. 

The regional focus was an 
important factor, Yashar said, 
because DBC is focused on 
New England, and KaBloom is 
looking to expand in that area. 

That regional niche is also a 
plus for DBC in pricing, ac- 
cording to Heckart 

This kind of network al- 


TL most anyone can do,” said 
Ca ree rs oo Heckart. But DBC is just small 
> enough to set up regional net- 
. Lo hect oot . n works and avoid the regula- 
tions that govern telephone 
companies, she added. D 
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NEWS 


ChoiceParts Venture to Create 
Virtual Auto Parts Warehouse 


New exchange would serve huge demand, 
but analysts question connectivity 


BY LEE COPELAND 
HOICEPARTS LLC, 
a newly formed 
business-to-busi 
ness parts ex- 
change, is steering 
toward a market of 74,000 au- 
tomobile dealers and repair 
shops that seems to have an in- 
exhaustible demand for parts. 
Denver-based ChoiceParts 
virtual 
parts, al- 


dealers 


plans to maintain a 
warehouse of auto 
lowing participating 
shops to locate 


and repair 


parts online and generate 
transaction invoices to speed 
up the parts delivery process. 
The company hopes to launch 
the Internet-based exchange in 
August or September 

ChoiceParts will boast a sub- 
stantial customer base when it 
launches, courte sy of the three 
companies that founded it 

The three firms, which con- 
undisclosed 

get the 


Dayton, 


tributed equity 
start-up 
Ohio- 


Reynolds 


stakes to 
rolling, are 
based Reynolds & 


Three's a Crowd 


ChoiceParts will face compe- 
tition from these online rivals: 


Newco, announced in Febru- 
ary by General Motors 
Corp., Ford Motor Co. and 
DaimlerChrysler AG, will 
offer a core materials 
procurement system for 
major auto manufacturers 
and an automotive parts 
exchange for dealers. 


Business to Business 
Commerce Network Inc. in 
Houston (www.BBCN.com) 
sells office supplies, special- 
ized vehicle equipment, car 
accessories and parts via 
the Web to auto dealers. 


PartsDriver.com Inc. in Brook- 
line, Mass., offers an after- 
market auto parts trading 
exchange in three formats: 
catalog-style listings, auc- 
tions and “parts wanted” 
postings targeted at dealers 
and collision repair shops. 


Co., a provider of information 
management car 
dealers; Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing Inc. (ADP), a transac- 
tion processing firm in Rose- 
land, N.J.; and CCC Informa- 
tion Services Inc., a claims pro- 


systems to 


cessing firm in Chicago. 
Reynolds & Reynolds and 

ADP estimate that 

tomers in the automotive in- 


their cus- 


dustry conduct more than 47 
million parts location searches 
per year. Reynolds & Reynolds 
plans to turn over the technol- 
ogy and business development 
assets of its OneTouch eParts 
Network, launched Au- 
gust, to ChoiceParts. 


last 


Large Procurement Market 
ChoiceParts officials 
mate that auto dealers and col- 


esti- 


lision repair shops spend a 

total of $14 billion to $16 billion 

annually to procure parts. 
While the potential market 


is sizeable, the execution may 
require Overcoming some tac 
tical obstacles, such as a lack of 
Internet connectivity in some 
segments of the 
market that aren’t particularly 
tech-savvy. 

Laurie Orlov, an analyst at 
Forrester Research Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., said colli- 
sion shops constitute an un- 
derserved market segment. 
But she questioned whether 
ChoiceParts is prepared to 
tackle the connectivity issues 
associated with getting these 


automotive 
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body shop businesses online. 
Unless ChoiceParts pays to get 
those shops connected, the op- 
portunity will be a relatively 
narrow one, Orlov said. 

“Collision shops just don’t 
have the kind of connectivity 
in place to stay up all the time,” 
she said. 

ChoiceParts has no plans to 
offer connectivity to dealers 
and repair shops. Tom Baird, 
the exchange’s chief operating 
officer, said 80% of the dealers 
it’s initially targeting — a base 
of 19,000 existing Reynolds & 
Reynolds and ADP customers 
— have access to the Internet. D 


MOREONLINE 


For Computerworld coverage of the auto 
industry and links to other Web pages, visit 
our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 


America West Enables Online Hotel, Rental Car Booking 


Services added to 
plane ticket sales 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
The breakneck pace of techno- 
logical innovation in the airline 
industry continued last week 
as America West Airlines Inc. 
unveiled a new home page that 
allows customers to book hotel 
rooms and rental cars when 
they buy plane tickets online. 
Meanwhile, St. Paul, Minn.- 


based Northwest Airlines Inc 


signed a $5 million deal with 
BEA Systems Inc. in San Jose 
to provide technology that 
should ultimately eliminate 
the 
used by its booking agents. 
Airlines have recently begun 
to add to their Web sites the 
capability to make hotel and 


green-screen terminals 


other types of reservations. 
Forerunners in this space in 
clude United Air Lines Inc. and 
Travelocity.com, analysts said. 

Bernie Han, vice president 
for planning at America West, 
said the airline has more than 


Glass Ceiling for Women in | 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
A government report released 
last week says women contin 
ue to be relatively underpaid 
and underrepresented in the 
information technology work- 
force. 

According to 
released by the 
Council of Economic Advisors 
(CEA), women comprise 47% 
of the general workforce, but 
only 29% of IT jobs are held by 
women. And there is a pay dis- 
parity that is particularly acute 
at the high end of the scale. 

Using nationwide figures 
from the U.S. Census Bureau, 
the CEA compared the jobs 
and salaries of women with 
those of men in IT, then ad- 


the 
president's 


report, 


justed the data to account for 
factors such as race, age, hours 
worked and education. 

The report concluded that 
there is a pay gap in hourly 
compensation of 22% in favor 
of men, or 17% when adjusted 
the other factors. More- 
over, “women are most under- 
represented in the IT occupa- 
tions where pay is the highest,” 
the report says. In electrical 
engineering, for example, only 
10% of the workforce is female. 

That creates an “occupa- 
tional disparity [that] 
tributes to a lack of women in 
the highest paid jobs. While | 
18% of men employed in IT 
earn $70,000 or more, only 8% | 
of women earn this much,” | 


for 


con- 


100 information technology 
projects on tap. He declined to 
specify how much the Tempe, 
Ariz.-based company invested 
in its recent site upgrade. 

“It seems the bar rises every 
day, and it’s been accelerating 
in recent months,” he said. 

The new Web page also al- 
lows customers to create user 
profiles that will prevent them 
from having to repeatedly enter 
name, address and credit-card 
information to book America 
West flights. 

The 


Persists 


according to the report. 

There is also a gender dis- 
parity among 
start-ups. Reports from private 
groups that have studied 
women in IT said this may 
partly be due to the fact that 
start-ups rely on the male- 
dominated venture capitalist 
field for board members. 

Still, there’s some good news. 
IT jobs, in general, pay women 
well above the median income 
for women in non-IT jobs. 
Women in full-time IT posi- 


airline will then use 


executives at 


tions earn a median income of 


more than $38,000. That’s 60% 
higher than the median income 
for women working outside IT, 
which is $23,900, according to 
the report. D 


the information to create cus- 
tomer profiles. “We’re just 
starting to get a better under- 
standing of who our customers 
are,” Han said. “It’s a powerful 
tool that we’re just starting to 
utilize.” 

According to Han, America 
West plans to update its pro- 
prietary database to present 
information in a more user- 
friendly manner. 


Changing Terminals 

Meanwhile, the Northwest 
BEA deal will enable the air- 
line to replace the traditional 
Westinghouse reservations 
terminals used by Northwest 
agents with browser terminals. 

Jeremy Schneider, the com- 
pany’s manager of middleware 
services, said the BEA Tuxedo 
product will also be used as a 
messaging tool between the 
airline’s legacy systems and its 
newer technology. “It helps get 
information through our fire- 
wall to our back-end system,” 
Schneider said. He added that 
Northwest has systems dating 
back to the 1960s. 

“We operate in a _ very 
mature Unisys environment. 
We have some functions that 
still use [IBM’s Transaction 
Processing Facility operating 
system], and we use World- 
span as our reservations sys- 
tem, and none of it speaks to 
the other stuff,’ Schneider 
| said. “There’s a whole lot of 
| linking going on.” D 
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Oracle Users Wary of Its 
Web-Based Support Plan 


Bid to cut support costs may clash 
with user need to access human support 


BY CHRISTINE MCGEEVER 


4E1M 


RACLE CORI is 
moving its tech 
nical support ser- 
vices to the Web, 
but customers are 

skeptical that the change will 

do them good 
Attendees at the Interna 
tional Oracle Users Group - 

Americas here last 

week told Oracle support ser 

that they 
don’t want their phone privi 


meeting 
executives 


vices 


leges taken away. 

“I’m reluctant to use [the on 
line system],” said Jerry Webb, 
Oracle support project manag 


Continued from page 1 


H-1B Visas 


employment. But em 
ployers are under increasing 


many 


pressure to find any means of 
hiring technical talent. The na 
tion’s unemployment rate hit a 
30-year low last month of 3.9%. 
Moreover, as many as 800,000 
high-tech positions will go un 
filled over the next 12 months, 
according to a recent study 
from the Information Technol 
ogy Association of America. 

The labor shortage extends 
to international workers. Em- 
ployers exhausted the H-1IB 
limits by March 21, and many 
are pinning their hopes on 
pending legislation that would 
lift the H-1B visa cap. 

The H-1B 
115,000 for the federal govern 


quota is set at 
ment’s current fiscal year, 
which ends Sept. 30, and 
107,000 for fiscal 2001. More 
half of these visas 


than are 


granted to systems analysts 
and programmers, according 
to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS). 

Two pending bills seek to 
raise the cap to roughly 
200,000 over the three 
years, while one proposes lift- 
ing the cap altogether. Though 


next 


er for the computer operations 
division at Deere & Co. in Mo 
line, Ill. “With the phone, at 
least I get to talk to somebody, 
even after being put on hold.” 

Oracle has a big incentive to 
move support onto the Web. It 
has attributed a $1 billion cost 
reduction for last year to the 
use of its own e-commerce ap- 
plications companywide a 
feat it would like to repeat 

For about a year, Oracle has 
Metalink, an 
system that lets users contact 


offered online 

customer support analysts and 

access technical documents. 
Attendees said Metalink isn’t 


as effective as voice-to-voice 


most observers expect a law to 
raise the H-1B cap, not every 
one thinks the government will 
do so this fiscal year. 

Like many employers, KPMG 
Consulting Inc. in New York 
relies on the H-1B 
bridge its labor shortage by en- 
abling foreign workers with 


visa to 


technology skills to work in 
the U.S. for up to six years. The 
company filed 150 H-1B peti- 
this behalf of 
technical consultants with sys 
integration skills, 
Sean Huurman, the firm’s na- 


tions year on 


tems said 
tional director for recruiting. 
In April, soon after the INS 
stopped accepting new H-1B 
petitions for this year, the com 
pany recruited three additional 
foreign nationals, said Huur 
But 
work in their native countries, 


man. these employees 
so they don’t require visas. 

KPMG may file for H-1B 
visas on behalf of these em- 
ployees in October, when the 
INS begins accepting new peti- 
tions for fiscal 2001. Alterna- 
tively, the company can apply 
for L-l, or transfer, visas down 
the road. The cap-free L-] visa 
allows multinationals to trans- 
fer overseas employees to 
work in the U.S., but only after 
they have worked for the com- 
pany for at least one year. 

The L-l visa option is no 


contact with Oracle technical 
analysts, even though callers 
are often left on hold for long 
stretches. Skeptical users also 
complained of frequent down 
time with the current system. 

According to Oracle support 
services senior manager Dave 
Muirhead, a second server has 
been purchased and will be 
configured to mirror the exist- 
ing server to eliminate down- 
time altogether. 

And in keeping with the 
companywide campaign to do 
business on the Web, Metalink 
will be bolstered by the addi 
tion of Oracle’s own electronic 
customer relationship man 
agement (ECRM) applications. 

The ECRM technology will 
boost the system's ability to 
maintain 
ments and handle greater traf. 


searchable docu 


Huurman said _ it’s 


costly for a U.S.-based firm to 


panacea. 


hire 
overseas. The foreign employ 


a foreign worker based 


ee is taxed both in his native 
country and in the U.S., and the 
employer winds up paying the 
U.S. taxes, he said. “It’s not a 
Band-Aid we plan on using 
more of,” he said. KPMG has 
used this option only to obtain 
specialized skills in areas such 
as Internet integration, SAP and 
telecommunications billing. 
Another possibility is to re 
cruit H-1B visa holders already 
employed at other U.S. firms. 
Because they already work in 
the U.S., they aren’t counted 
against the H-1B quota, said Liz 
Stern, an immigration attorney 
at Shaw Pittman in Washing 
H-1B visa don’t 


ton. holders 


Going Online 


According to Oracle, Web- 
based customer support: 


Won't result in layoffs among 
the 6,000 support service 
employees worldwide. 


’ 
Won't change the current 
pricing structure for 
licensed customers. 


fic, according to Oracle. The 
upgrade is scheduled to begin 
in November and will continue 
incrementally through the rest 
of the year. Once it’s in place, 
users will need to go online first 
to initiate a service 
rather than go to the phone. 


request, 


User should gain a higher 
success rate, faster resolution 


have to stay with the company 
that brought them over. 

But trolling for existing H-1B 
visa holders can be tricky, and 
it’s not a quick solution. If | 
companies try to recruit anoth- | 
er employer's H-1B visa holder, 
the worker must remain at his 
original until the 
government approves his new 


employer 


application so there are “no | 
lapses in work authorized sta- | 
tus,” Stern said. 
these transfers typically takes | 
two to three months. 

Under another option, Stern 
said, the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
lets employers hire systems 


Processing 


analysts, engineers and man- | 
agement consultants from Can- 
ada or Mexico to work in the | 
U.S. for up to one year under | 


Alternatives to H-1B Visas 


Trade NAFTA (TN) 


For Canadians and Mexicans; allows systems analysts, engineers 


L-1, or transfer, visa 


For foreign-based workers employed with a U.S. company for at } 


0-1 visa 


For people in all occupations who are at the 


least one year; allows them to stay five to seven years 


“ 


‘pinnacle of their 


fields” and demonstrate expertise in a niche specialty; allows 
them to stay three years but can be renewed indefinitely 
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and a richer, centralized data- 
base of support information, 
according to Oracle. 

Mark Graham, database ad- 
ministrator and webmaster at 
Compaq Computer Corp.’s 
professional services division 
in Houston, said he was con- 
cerned about how assistance- 
request routing will be priori- 
tized under the new system. 

‘Some junior [database ad- 
ministrators}] will have high- 
profile problems,” he said, and 
will need contact with experi- 
enced rather than 
equally junior support staff. 

Terry Palanca, an analyst at 
Giga Information Group Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., said other 
firms have tried to apply self- 
serve aspects to customer sup- 
port, with mixed success. “A 
level of self-service is great for 
known but undocu- 
mented, unique problems can- 
not be solved in a self-service 
environment,” she said. 

Muirhead acknowledged that 
users’ trepidation was reason 
able but asked that they be 
patient during the transition. D 


analysts 


issues, 


Trade NAFTA, or TN, status. 

That appealed to Austin, 
Texas-based consulting firm 
Catapult Systems Corp., which 
hired about half a dozen Cana- 
dian workers under TN status. 

But CEO Sam _ Goodner 
warned that even if employers 
have filed the necessary paper- 
work, TN status may still be 
denied at the border. “We’ve 
had several of our workers de- 
nied at one border crossing, 
and they had to drive several 
hundred miles to [another]. It’s 
never really a sure thing until 
they’re across,” he said. 

“Unfortunately, this happens 
quite a lot,” said Los attorney 
Carl Shusterman, adding that 
TN-status employees should 
never say at the border cross- 
ing that they have been offered 
permanent employment. 

But some employers see only 
one realistic alternative to H-1B: 
luring domestic IT workers 
who already have jobs. “Every- 
one is forced to raid other com- 
panies for their talent,” said 
Phillip Merrick, CEO of Fairfax, 
Va.-based WebMethods Inc. 
“It’s not terribly productive for 
the economy as a whole.” D 


MOREONLINE 


For resources related to immigration laws, 
such as FAQs and forums, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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B-to-B XML 


to meet a June 6 deadline 
Arrow Electronics Inc. in 
Melville, N-Y., for instance, ex 
pects to eventually make a full 
conversion to transactions 
based on XML, but right now 
it’s in production with just one 
trading partner. Cisco Systems 
Inc. in San Jose is up and run 
distributors 


ning with 


Santa Clara, Calif 


Intel Offers 
Appliances to 


Speed XML 


BY JAMES COPE 


two 


based 3Com 


XML Web 
traffic-con 


Intel Corp.’s new 
acceleration and 


trol devices are helping to 
boost transaction speeds and 
eliminate error messages sent 
to Mark 
Pipin, manager of Web devel- 
opment at Christianbook.com, 
a unit of Christian Book Dis 
tributors Inc. in Peabody, 
Mass. Pipin has been testing 
the appliance, which Intel in 
troduced last week 
Intel NetStructure 
7210 XMI will 


speed transaction processing 


said its 


Accelerator 


on e-commerce sites by off- 
loading XML decryption func 
tions often performed by Web 
servers. 

The 7280 XMI 
companion to the accelerator, 


Director, a 
looks at transaction specific 
information carried by the 
XML tag and validates that in 
formation with an e-commerce 
server to process an order. In- 
tel said the device distinguish- 
es among different “dialects” 
of XML, and it uses that infor- 
mation to route data to the 
most appropriate server. 

Should the server reject the 
validation request due to a pro- 
cessing error, the Intel device 
repeats the request to the serv- 
er instead of sending an error 
message back to the user’s 
screen 

Intel said the XMI 
appliances will begin shipping 
in July. Pricing for the products 
wasn’t immediately available. D 


network 


Corp. is just finishing up its 


first trading-partner imple 


mentation. Some firms haven't 
completed any yet. 

“It certainly is harder work 
than people anticipated,” said 
Jennifer Hamilton, president 
and CEO of RosettaNet, noting 
that five is the highest number 
of implemented trading part 
nerships for one firm she is 
aware of. “It’s pretty easy to 
slap up a Web site and do com 
puter trading. But when you're 
B-to-B 
connectivity with your trading 
that’s a 


actually developing 


partners, more chal 
lenging undertaking.” 

And it takes time. 

Selectron Corp., a Milpitas, 
Calif 
computer products and com 


based 


ponents, began discussions 
with one trading partner at the 
inning of the year and just 
went into production earlier 
this month. Four other imple- 
mentations that are in the 
pipeline should go more quick- 
ly, taking two to three months 
apiece, said Ken Ouchi, corpo- 
rate vice president of strategic 
transformation at Selectron 
On the technology side, Se 
lectron had to make sure its 
Extricity Inc. server properly 
data from XMI 
forms for translation and map- 
ping to its Baan Co. enterprise 


extracted the 


resource planning system, Ou- 


chi said 


The Battle for Hearts and Minds 


But technology was only half 
the battle. “Getting the hearts 
and minds” of the engineering 
and materials organizations, IT 
staffs and 
ment teams can be a greater 
challenge, Ouchi “This 
stuff is tough. It is absolutely 


executive manage 


said 


tough. And it isn’t the technolo- 
gy that’s tough,” he said, pre- 
dicting it could be 18 months 
RosettaNet members 
show “good economic results.” 

Back-end and 


business process 


before 


integration 
challenges 
drove 3Com to hire Viacore 
Inc. to help with implementa- 
tion. The Orange, Calif.-based 
company, which was co-found- 
ed by former RosetiaNet CEO 
Fadi Chehade, will help 3Com 
link with other trading part- 
ners and route transactions be- 
tween them, said William Cok 
er, Viacore’s manager of busi- 
ness-to-business e-commerce. 

“That takes away the need 
for acompany like 3Com to en- 
gage each one of our trading 


partners for point-to-point in- 


manufacturer of 


NEWS 


Xl Progress Report 


Two out of three companies aren’t using XML today, but most 


expect to at some point. 


Which of the following are the biggest : Is your organization 


impediments to XML adoption? 


Lack of 
arhouse [T 
staff familar 

with KML 
Base: 88 responses 


tack ot 


easy 
standards 


roduc tz 
we of KL 


tegration,” Coker said. “It will 
cut down the cost of our imple 
mentation and rollout.” 

While that should help esca 
late adoption, Coker said he 
recognizes that the deep cul 
tural and _ business-process 
changes needed to make 
RosettaNet flourish could take 
a few years. “You've got to get 
your companies behind it and 
embracing your strategies,” he 
said, noting that 3Com will try 
to link with a handful of key 
strategic partners —- not 
“everybody and anybody.’ 

NEC Technologies Inc. in 
Itasca, Ill., hasn’t been able to 
hook up with any RosettaNet 


Continued from page 1 


Wireless App 


the first in a series of new busi- 
ness-to-business offerings from 
Ill.-based 


Galileo is converting much of 


Galileo. Rosemont, 
its legacy reservation system 
to XML-based software com 
ponents that can be down 
loaded and incorporated into 
other companies’ applications. 

“Our vision for Galileo is to 
open up all the functionality 
and data housed in the system 
to everyone and anyone who 
wants access to travel informa- 
tion,” said Jim Lubinski, execu- 
tive vice president of opera- 
tions at the company, which to- 
day serves more than 40,000 
travel agencies. 

Galileo is working with 
Schaumburg, Ill.-based Mo- 
torola Inc. to develop a similar 
application for users of Mo- 
wireless 
pagers. AT&T Corp. has also 
expressed interest in develop- 
ing a service, Lubinski said. 

About 800 Sprint users with 


torola’s two-way 


lackotmatue = Westrong 
business case 
assist withthe = touse IML 


members yet. It’s in develop- 
ment with two firms: Tech Data 
Corp. in Clearwater, Fla., and 
ram Micro Inc. in Santa Ana, 
. “As a manufacturer, [we 
find] most of the companies we 
want to do business with are 
still focusing on their customer 
side,” said Kim Flowers, NEC’s 
vice president of strategic sys- 
tems and technology. 
Flowers also noted the work 
complying with 
standards. For in- 


involved in 
RosettaNet 

stance, manufacturers must 
switch to Global Trade Identifi 

cation Numbers (GTIN), univer- 
sal codes for identifying their 
parts. “If you’ve got hundreds of 


Proto- 
have 


Wireless Application 


col-ready cell phones 
been using the service since 
February. Before that, Galileo 
software developers 


close to a year working with 


spent 


developers from Dallas-based 
ObjectSpace Inc. Galileo has 
applied ObjectSpace’s Open- 
Business software tools to ex- 
tract information from multi- 
ple legacy systems. With XMI 
based modeling techniques, 
Galileo then converts the data 
into components its business 
partners can drag and drop 
into their own software. 

“We've built a wireless server 
that is the conduit between per- 
vasive computing devices that 
access the data and the legacy 
system itself,” Lubinski 
“We've designed this initial ef- 
fort to encapsulate all of the 
travel services Galileo offers.” 

Galileo considers the new 


said. 


business-to-business electron- 
ic services and partnerships a 
“huge revenue opportunity,” 
Lubinski said. 

For example, Lubinski said, 
he expects corporate in-house 
travel systems to adopt the 
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thousands of parts that have to 
be identified with a GTIN num- 
ber, that’s a daunting task for 
many companies,” she said. 

RosettaNet standards, called 
Partner Interface Processes 
(PIP), also aim high. XML- 
based PIPs go beyond merely 
defining data formats to de- 
scribing entire business pro- 
cesses such as the many trans- 
actions involved in purchase 
order management. 

But despite the many chal- 
lenges, RosettaNet members 
are convinced that their efforts 
will pay off. Hamilton said one 
company expects a $10 million 
return from implementing the 
price-protection PIP alone. 

Several analysts that 
while the standards progress 
has been impressive, it’s too 
early to tell whether RosettaNet 


said 


will ultimately be successful. 

“Tt all sounds really good,” 
said Kim Knickle, an analyst at 
Boston-based AMR Research 
Inc. “But until you start talking 
to people who have really used 
it, you don’t find where all the 
catches are.” D 


MOREONUNE 


more resour 


es, such as articles C 
fications and papers related to XML, vis 
our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 


declined to 
give an exact figure of project- 


technology. He 


ed revenue growth. 

“What Galileo is doing repre- 
sents the real business value of 
XML,” said Tyler McDaniel, an 
analyst at Hurwitz Group Inc. in 
Framingham, Mass. For the past 
so, companies have 
largely XML-based 
applications to cut costs by im- 
proving data access and ex- 
change among supply-chain 
partners. “It’s just now that com- 
panies are creating new revenue 
streams,” McDaniel said. 

But fair warning: Getting 
there is a complex undertak 
ing, according to John Mann, 
an analyst at Seybold Group 
Inc. in Boston. “All of these 
legacy applications were never 
meant to work in the Web 
world,” Mann noted. Trans- 
forming them into “nice, neat 
objects involves a lot of design 
work. It’s not just that you get a 
tool or push a button.” 

But Mann predicted 
that vendors such as Object- 
Space “will eventually be able 
to dumb these things down so 
the average Joe can do it.” D 


year or 


deployed 


also 





With the SAS’ Intelligent 
Warehousing Solution 


Trim costs. 


Mow down barriers to timely reporting. 


When Briggs & Stratton installed SAP AG’s R/3 for 


And Still keep your enterprise enterprise resource planning (ERP), it said goodbye 


; : : to most of its legacy systems. Problem is, it lost a 

motor running In high gear. robust way to generate customized reports. That’s 
when the world’s largest manufacturer of air-cooled 
gasoline engines called on SAS Institute. 


“SAS Institute stepped up to the plate for us. SAS 
helped us craft a reporting landscape that provides 
the thousands of custom reports we need to maintain 
our competitive advantage.” 


“The SAS Solution is simply more 
accessible—and far less costly— 
than ERP contract resources. 
Deploying a world-class operational 
system in conjunction with a world- 
class information system provides 
the opportunity to exploit each at 
its best.” 


— Grant Felsing 
project manager for finance and controlling 
Briggs & Stratton 
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David Warthen, Chief Technology Officer, Ask Jeeves 


“One of our biggest challenges was to take something that’s 
really hard to build -natural language Web querying-and 
disguise the complexities to make it easy to use.’ 
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the way XML has been embraced to make 
development much easier and faster.” 


Built on the Microsoft® Windows’ DNA platform using: 


Visual Studio” 6.0 
Windows 2000 
SQL Server™ 7.0 

Visual SourceSafe 


To find out how David and his team built 
Ask Jeeves, go to: WWW. JEEVESstory.com 
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Wells Fargo Rolls Out 
Internet-Enabled ATMs 


Full-motion video will occupy some 


| about it on the ATM saves me a | 
phone call, saves them a phone | 
call,” he said. “It’s better ser- 


customers while they wait for cash | 


BY ANN HARRISON 
AND MARIA TROMBLY 
HE PERSON wait- 
ing in line behind 
you may not 
entirely 
but Wells Fargo & 
Co. has recast the automated 
teller machines 
some of its banks as “street- 
corner portals to online infor- 
mation.” 


San Francisco-based Wells 


Fargo said its ATMs have been | 


Web-enabled to offer not just 
cash, banking transactions and 


stamps, but also headline news | 


and full-motion video. 


Some analysts were con- 


cerned about the potential for | 


traffic problems 


“These are things that will 
cause people to be at ATMs for | 
a longer period of time,” said | 


George Barto, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 


Firms Tackle 


Applications can 


ease difficult process | 


BY JULEKHA DASH 


As companies increasingly of- | 


fer stock options and other 


nonsalary incentives to attract | 
and retain skilled employees, | 


they’re faced with the complex 
task of distributing the options 
and effectively managing di- 
verse benefits packages. Some 
companies finding that 
software can help manage the 


are 


process. 

Marc Ketzel, vice president 
of global human resources at 
@Home Corp. in Redwood 
City, Calif. recently 
using software to manage 
employee salary and _ stock 
plans. Managers at @Home 
now use TotalComp Manager 


from Kadiri Inc. in Burlingame, | 


Calif. under an application 


be | 


pleased, | 


(ATM) at 


began | 





ford, Conn. “People who just 
want cash may be backed up, 
so I’m not sure of the great val- 
ue of it from that perspective.” 
Richard Bell, director of In- 
ternet banking for Tower- 
Group in Needham, Mass., 
echoed that concern but said 
that with care, a financial insti- 
tution could ameliorate it. 


Boon for Customers 

“Adding more ATMs is cer- 
tainly one possibility,” he said. 
“Changing the functionality 
based on time of day and ATM 
usage levels is another.” 

Overall, Bell said, 
enabling the ATMs 
help customers. 

“For example, if I previously 
interacted with an institution 
through their call center over 
an issue and I went to an ATM 
the next day and they had re- 
solved that issue, telling me 


Web- 
should 


| lar event is of interest to that | 


vice.” 


Even ads such as movie trail- | 
ers or event promotions may | 
serve a need, Bell said, if the in- | 


stitution knows that a particu- 


| particular customer. 


seconds 


“Do you enjoy looking at 15 


of dead screen, or 


These are 
things that will 
cause people to 
be at ATMs for 
a longer period 

of time. 


GEORGE BARTO, ANALYST, 
GARTNER GROUP INC. 


ompensation With Software 


service provider model. 
Because it is acquiring five 

to 10 firms per year, @Home — 

which provides broadband on- 


line services to consumers and | 
brand | 


businesses under the 
name Excite@Home — decid- 
ed it needed an application 
more sophisticated than a 


spreadsheet to manage com- | 


Ways to manage employee 
compensation; : 
1) Hire an outside con- 
tractor or full-time 
specialist to determine 
compensation plans 


2) Use a software pack- 
age to determine reward 
structure 


_ 3) Establish pay-for-per- 
formance goals and track 
_ employees’ progress 


y aah REREAD T: 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





pensation for new and existing 
employees, said Ketzel. 

When it used spreadsheets, 
@Home had to send compen- 


sation reports via diskettes or 


e-mail to geographically dis- 
persed managers, making it 


difficult to maintain a 


sistent report format, Ketzel | 


said. He added that using a 
Web-based application will 


make it easier for managers to | 
make salary or stock recom- | 


mendations. 


Software Features 


By receiving data feeds from 


Pleasanton, Calif.-based Peo- 
pleSoft Inc.’s human resources 
application and the company’s 
stock administration database, 
TotalComp Manager allows 
managers to determine which 


stock options have been grant- 


ed and at what price and to as- 
certain what portion has been 
vested. 


con- | 





would you enjoy looking at 15 
seconds of movie trailer?” he 
said. “It happens that I enjoy 
contemporary and modern 
dance. Say I’m going up to get 
some cash and the ATM says, 
‘Hey, did you know that the Jof- 
frey Ballet is coming to town 
and I can get you a great ticket 
right now. Are you interested?’ 
Of course, I would be.” 

Wells Fargo unveiled the 
ATMs two weeks ago in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
More than 800 of the machines 


are scheduled to be available | 
this year in California and Ari- | 


zona, with the rollout continu- 
ing next year. 


At the ATM 


Customers approaching the 
new ATMs will view full-mo- 
tion movie previews or enter- 
tainment, Wells Fargo said. Af- 
ter inserting their ATM cards, 
users will receive a personal- 
ized greeting message plus 
MSNBC.com headlines at the 
bottom of the screen. 


Transactions are selected 
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4 Wells Fargo becomes the first 
# major bank to dispense U.S. 
= postage stamps 


© Discounted ski lift ticket vouchers 
become available 


. : Discount entertainment park 


vouchers available at some ATMs 


using touch-screen, drop- 
down menus. A sidebar menu 
option will give customers a 
link to a full Web screen and 
more detailed product offer- 
ings from Wells Fargo, the 
bank said. 

Linda Altan, an analyst at 
Gartner Group, said the Web 
capabilities are in use else- 
where and don’t have to cause 
traffic problems. 

“This is very widespread in 
England and very often in vari- 
ous locations they may have 
three ATMs — one for de- 
posits, one for cash, and one 
for some of these other activi- 
ties,” she said. D 





The software also graphical- 
ly depicts how a pay increase 
would affect a manager’s bud- 
get and compare, say, an engi- 
neer’s salary with those of his 
peers within the company or 
elsewhere within the industry, 
said Ketzel. 

In the past, companies offer- 
ing stock options have typical- 
ly made them available to exec- 
utives who could afford the 
services of a tax or financial 
adviser, said Jerry Inglert, vice 
president of human resources 
at E.spire Communications 
Inc., an information technolo- 
gy services firm in Herndon, 
Va., that offers stock options to 
every employee. As more com- 
panies distribute options to 
employees universally, man- 
agers are being left with the 
task of explaining to employ- 
ees when their options are 
vested and what the tax impli- 
cations are, said Inglert. 

E.spire will be a beta-test 
site for OptionWealth, an ap- 
plication from Rockville, Md.- 
based OptionWealth Inc. The 





application will save managers 
time by answering basic ques- 
tions about the company’s 
stock option plan, Inglert said. 


Rising Numbers 

According to the American 
Compensation Association in 
Scottsdale, Ariz., 47% of em- 
ployers offered stock programs 
to salaried employees last year, 
compared with 39% in 1998. 

In addition to salary and 
stock options, companies are 
offering such incentives as 
bonuses, performance-based 
merit awards and extra vaca- 
tion time. 

“Having been a manager of 
upwards of 50 people, I know 
it’s difficult to model compen- 
sation,” said John Hagerty, a 
vice president at Boston-based 
AMR Research Inc. 

Most companies manage be- 
tween 50 and 70 compensation 
plans, but some manage hun- 
dreds of plans, said Katherine 
Jones, a research director at 
Boston-based Aberdeen Group 
Inc. D 





You've been waiting for someone to act like a partner, not a vendor. 


You've been waiting for an Internet that lives up to its potential. 


You've been waiting for an e-business approach that’s complete and fully integrated. 


You've been waiting for someone to help reduce time to market. 


You've been waiting for a way to simplify e-business infrastructure. 


You've been waiting for someone that can make your life easier. 


You've been waiting for a partner that solves your problems rather than pushes their products. 


You've been waiting for someone who won't disappear once they install. 


You've been waiting for solutions that won’t become obsolete the second your company grows. 


The wait is over. Genuity is here. 


GTE Internetworking is now called Genuity. And Genuity is a new kind of partner. One 
with a fully integrated approach. With people who understand what you want to do, where 


you want to go and how to get you there. Yesterday, you knew us as GTE Internetworking 
pa acetorash and BBN, the firm that originally brought you the Internet. From now on, you'll know us 


e-business 
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“Id finish the transaction engine implementation.” 


“Id look at integrating new servers with our legacy systems.” 
Cc Cc - - 


“Id review our site security systems. 


“Id stop hiding from marketing and customer service and sales and....” 


CO NTENT MAN AG EM ENT should be easy. Up and running without a hassle — or IT overload. 
That’s what Eprise does. No client software. No database to design. Just a powerful content management 
application that lets business users create, update, and target Web-based content. After all, what good is a 
Web site if it can’t deliver information immediately. If not sooner. What would you do with your Web site if you could? E Pp R I S E 


mind your content 


Let us know. WWW. EPRISE.COM 
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Sprint Introduces 


WinStar also wins more broadband 
spectrum at FCC’s 39-GHz auction 


BY BOB BREWIN 
PRINT CORP 
launched a_ broad 
band fixed 
service last 
making the firm the 
last of the Big Three national 
carriers to take to the airwaves 
in order to provide broadband 
end-to-end service without us- 


wireless 
week, 


ing local telephone companies. 

Fixed wireless customers get 
their “last-mile” connections 
through the 
rooftop that 


use the airwaves to link into a 


small antennas 
long-distance carrier or an In- 
ternet service provider. Ac- 
cording to David Hawley, an 
analyst at The Yankee Group in 
Boston, the setup allows for a 
hookup compared 
waiting the 
install a 


speedier 
with 
phone company to 


for local 


installation of 


wired high-speed line. 

For Salt River Sand and Rock 
in Phoenix, an early user of 
the over-the-air 
offered by Sprint, the wireless 
provided something 
the local phone company, 
Denver-based US West 
couldn't deliver — a data link 
and rock 


connections 
service 
Inc., 


from remote sand 


quarries. 


Leaping the Digital Divide 

Mark Elzey, director of infor- 
mation management at Salt 
River, said that until Sprint 
came along with its fixed wire- 
less service, the company op- 
erated on less-fortunate 
side of the so-called “digital di- 
vide,” because there were no 


the 


phone lines to the remote sites 
and no way to transmit data 
back to the company’s offices. 


A US West spokesman ex- 
plained that service from his 
company could be lacking be- 
cause the territory where Salt 
River operates is so rural, it 
hasn't been assigned by US 
West as a service area for Ari- 
zona. He acknowledged that 
the cost to the customer of ex- 
tending a phone line to such a 


remote area would be prohibi- | 


tively high. 


Sprint currently offers its | 


Sprint Broadband DirectSM 


service only in Phoenix but ex- | 


pects to add between 10 and 15 
major markets this year. Sprint 


priced its business fixed wire- | 
less service — which provides | 
a 1M to 2M bit/sec. connection | 


(with burst speeds up to 5M 
bit/sec.) — at $89.85 per month 


with five IP addresses. More IP | 


addresses can be obtained for 
an additional charge, Sprint 
said. 

In a related development, 
WinStar Communications Inc., 
a fixed wireless company in 


U.S. Prepares for Spectrum Battle With EU 


Mobile and GPS 
bands up for grabs 


BY BOB BREWIN 

The 180 member nations of the 
Geneva-based International 
Telecommunications Union 
(ITU) last week started a 
monthlong conference in Is 


tanbul to carve up portions of 


the radio frequency spectrum. 
The US. 
European Union are sharply di- 
vided on several key issues, in- 
cluding designation of the ex- 


and countries of the 


pansion bandwidth needed to 
support next-generation, wide- 
band mobile wireless services. 

The U.S. delegation to the 
ITU World Radio Conference 
(WRC) also anticipates that it 
will have to defend the spec- 
trum required for new civil fre- 
quencies in the Global Posi- 
tioning System from incur- 


sions by the Galileo satellite | 


navigation system, which is in 


the early stages of develop- 
ment by the EU. Mobile satel- 
lite system would 
like to use the same spectrum 


operators 


for global wireless service. 
While the EU and its red-hot 
mobile communications sup- 
pliers want to reach a resolu- 
tion on allocation of new spec- 


World Radio 
Conference 


A monthlong, 180-nation inter- 
national spectrum coordination 
and allocation meeting. 


Up for Debate: 

@ Spectrum for next-generation mobile 
services 

@ Standards for next-generation mobile 
services 

= Frequencies currently used by 
Sprint/MC! WorldCom in the U.S. 

for fixed wireless service 

= New frequencies for U.S.- and EU- 

| backed satellite navigation systems 


trum at the WRC, the USS. del- 
egation would prefer “to kick 
the can down the road,” ac- 
cording to an anonymous dele- 
gation member. 

“Our position is that 
would like to study the issues 
— and proposed spectrum al- 
locations — for a while,” said 
the U.S. delegation member, 
adding that such a study 
should take “a year or two.” 

The Personal 
tions Industry Association 
would like the U.S. to leave the 
conference with an agreement 
on future spectrum divisions, 
according to Harold Salters, di- 
rector of government relations 
at the Alexandria, Va.-based 
trade group 

“Any substantial delay 
would hurt the competitive- 
ness of the U.S. third-genera- 
tion [wireless] market,” Salters 
said. “If there’s not agreement, 
the U.S. and the rest of the 
world could end up on differ- 
ent bands.” 


we 


Communica- 


New York, sharply increased 
its portfolio of fixed wireless 
circuits as the top bidder in 
the Federal Communications 
Commission’s 39-GHz spec- 
trum auction. 

The FCC awarded 2,173 new 
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fixed wireless licenses nation- 
wide in last week’s 39-GHz 
auction, which took in a total 


of $410 million. FCC Chairman 


Fixed Wireless Service 


William Kennard hailed the 
potential of fixed wireless to 
create “robust competition” 
for local phone companies. 

WinStar led a field of 35 bid- 
ders, paying $161 million for 931 
licenses in 60 top U.S. markets. 

Hawley called the 39-GHz 
spectrum a “sweet spot” that 
can provide service at Tl 
(1.544M bit/sec.) speeds and 
faster. D 


Antennae, like this WinStar hub site in Manhattan, allow wireless ser- 
vices to cross the “last mile” between long-distance carriers and users 


That could lead to a continu- 
ation of the problem that exists 
today for U.S. cell phone users, 
who often find they can’t use 
their phones abroad, he added. 

The battle for the invisible 
but valuable real also 
finds the supposedly unified 
U.S. delegation differing on 
whether a key portion of the 
spectrum currently used by 


estate 


fixed wireless operators in the 
U.S. — the 2,500-MHz to 2,690- 
MHz band should be 
opened up to mobile users. 
“The Europeans really want 
that band badly for next-gener- 
a US. 


ation mobile services,” 
delegate said. 

MCI WorldCom Inc. and 
Sprint Corp. in Kansas City, 
Mo., have both spent millions 
of dollars acquiring licenses in 
that band and plan to spend 
millions more to install the 
systems to operate in it. 


A Pentagon official familiar | 


with spectrum issues said the 
| U.S. Department of Defense 
| has tacitly backed the opening 
of discussions to allow mobile 


operations in the current USS. | 


| fixed wireless band because its 


leadership believes spectrum 
expansion shouldn’t always 
come at its expense. 

Andrew Kreig, president of 
the Wireless Communications 
Association in Washington, 
which represents fixed wire- 
less carriers, said, “Our tilt at 
the ITU conference is toward 
preserving fixed wireless capa- 
bilities in that band. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to have mo- 
bile and fixed operations share 
the same band, in the same 
country.” 

Bob Egan, vice president and 
research director for mobile 
and wireless at Gartner Group 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn., said if 
the EU designates the 2,500- 
MHz to 2,690-MHz range as a 
mobile wireless band and the 
U.S. decides to retain it as a 
fixed wireless band, that could 
drive up costs for the U.S. fixed 
wireless operators, as manu- 
facturers will be producing 
equipment tuned for just the 
U.S. market. 

U.S. delegation members 
said they don’t expect any of 

| these issues to be resolved until 
| the last week of this month. D 





How many times have you checked 
your UPSs in the last year? 


APC's PowerChute® Inventory Manager makes it easy. 


APC’s PowerChute Inventory Manager is the first Web-based 
inventory management and reporting tool for APC UPSs 
that allows you to proactively manage your APC UPS sys- 
tems. Since in the business world downtime equals lost 
revenue, APC’s new software maximizes the availability of 
your entire network by maintaining both the health and effi- 
ciency of all of your APC UPS units. 


APC’s PowerChute Inventory Manager gives you the ability 
to proactively manage up to 10,000 UPS systems on your 
network via a Web browser, and is an invaluable tool for 
anyone who has either 
tiple UPS units that are spread across a 
wide geographic area. 


a large quantity of UPS units or mul- 


Ivertoy Manager ac 


By entering the IP addresses of all of your 


SNMP-enabled UPSs and programming sO er n%e oA 


the software to gather information from 
the UPSs, you are then able to select any 
of the eleven detailed report options. 


Key benefits of PowerChute 
Inventory Manager include: 


© Proactive Battery Management: 
Proactively managing your UPS 
batteries eliminates a major risk for 
downtime by allowing you to to handle battery replacement in a timely 
matter. You can now run reports on a regular basis, which provides all 
the information necessary to schedule an upgrade to a failec UPS bat- 
tery. Reports include: Self-test result and Bad-battery indicator status. 


© Budget and Planning: Data and reports generated with PowerChute 
Inventory Manager are invaluable for budgeting and planning. You can 
now plan how many UPSs you would like to proactively upgrade based 
on aging. Reports include: UPS Age, Battery age, UPS Load, UPS runtime. 


¢ Inventory Information: On demand information is available regarding 
the model type, iocation and health of every APC UPS on the network. 
APC PowerChute Inventory Manager includes eleven pre-defined 
reports that present both summaries and detailed information on APC 
UPS systems network wide. For the first time, this provides a central 
location accessible via a Web browser of ali UPS information. 
Reports include: UPS Model, Location, and IP Address. 


APC PowerChute /nventory Manager 
can proactively manage up to 10,000 
APC UPS systems. 


Start monitoring all of your APC UPS units easily and efficiently 
Get APC PowerChute Inventory Manager software FREE for 30 
days and let APC’s Legendary Reliability work for you. 


ga APC was chosen by PC Magazine as one of the “Top 100 
Technology Companies That Are Changing The World” (10/99). 


Legendary Reliability” 
APCC 


A Nasdaq- 100 
Company 


FREE 30-day trial software of APC’s PowerChute Inventory Manager. 
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Deadline Extended on 
Financial Data Privacy Law 


Banking groups applaud longer transition period 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
EDERAL REGULATORS have ex 
tended the deadline — from 
this November to July of next 
year for financial institu- 
tions to comply with privacy 
rules outlined in a law passed by Con- 
gress last fall. 
Industry groups such as the Ameri- 
can Bankers (ABA) 
Washington applauded the extension, 


Association in 
though privacy experts said it was un- 
warranted. 

“This is a transition period, not a de- 
lay,” Catherine Pulley, an ABA 
spokeswoman. “The law still goes into 
effect in November, but [companies] 
are not required to comply until 2001.” 


said 


Under the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act, 


also known as the Financial Services | 
| end-of-year mailings to their customers 
had until Friday to publish the final | 


Modernization Act of 1999, regulators 


rules under which companies can give 


out consumers’ financial information to | 


unaffiliated third parties. 


The act also mandates that compa- | 
nies let customers opt out of having 


their personal financial information 
shared with other firms. 


The agencies involved in implement- 


ing the rules postponed the compliance | 


deadline by eight months to give finan- 


cial institutions time to gear up for the | 


change, according to Cherie Umbel, 
a spokeswoman at one of those organ- 


izations, the National Credit Union 


You don’t have to be a 
dot.com to think like one. 
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Administration in Alexandria, Va. 
During a public comment period on 
the rules, financial institutions 
asked for the compliance delay “as an 
operational issue,” Pulley said. Most do 


new 


and would have had difficulty comply- 
ing with the law and sending out those 
mailings at the same time, she added. 
But Mark Rotenberg, director of the 
Electronic Privacy Information Center 
in Washington, decried the move. 
“We're very disappointed that the 
privacy law is not going forward [on its 


| original schedule],” he said. “This is a 


modest proposal, and companies have 
had ample time to prepare. There is not 
justification for the delay. This just 
adds to the [contention] that further 
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This just adds to 
the [contention] 
that further steps 
are necessary to 
protect privacy. 


MARK ROTENBERG, DIRECTOR, 
ELECTRONIC PRIVACY INFORMATION CENTER 


| steps are necessary to protect privacy.” 

Anya Astafieva, an analyst at Meridi- 
en Research Inc. in Newton, Mass., said 
the extended deadline gives financial 
services firms more time to formulate 
their overall business and technology 
strategies for complying with the rules. 
It also gives firms an opportunity to ob- 
serve how other companies are ap- 
| proaching the issue, she said. D 





Sun Dealt Third Defeat in Java Case 


Judge rejects claim of 
copyright infringement 


BY BRIAN SULLIVAN 
Sun Microsystems Inc. last week was 
dealt another small blow in its legal bat- 
tle with Microsoft Corp. over the Java 
programming language. 

In a ruling, the judge overseeing a pair 
of lawsuits between the firms dismissed 
Sun’s claim that Microsoft had infringed 
on Sun’s Java-related copyrights. 

U.S. District Court Judge Ronald 
Whyte also rejected Sun’s motion for a 
summary judgment against Microsoft 
on the copyright issue. 

The ruling follows two other prelim- 
inary defeats Whyte handed down 


Carnegie Mellon 
Starts Institute 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Pittsburgh-based Carnegie Mellon Uni- 


| versity has launched an institute that 


will focus on developing new technolo- 
gies and processes for dealing with 
Internet security threats. 

An extension of the Computer Emer- 
gency Response Team Coordination 
Center (CERT/CC), the Carnegie Mel- 
lon Institute for Survivable Systems 
(CMISS) will work with firms on a range 
of security-related activities. Those in- 


| against Sun from his bench in San Jose. 
It’s part of a series of rulings on a total 
of 10 summary judgment requests that 
the two companies have filed in the 3- 
year-old case. 

A Sun spokeswoman declined to 
comment further, pending Whyte’s rul- 
ings on the remaining summary judg- 
ment motions. Microsoft officials did 
not return phone calls. 

Sun filed suit against Microsoft three 
years ago, charging that the software 
vendor acted improperly by creating a 
nonstandard version of Java that was 
optimized for Windows-based systems. 
Microsoft denied the charges and filed 
a countersuit against Sun, alleging 
breach of contract, unfair competition 
and other charges. 

A trial date has not been set. D 





| clude the research and development of 
| new security products, education and 
| training initiatives, trend analysis and 
forecasting, risk mitigation strategies 
| and support for joint efforts between 
| university departments and industry. 
CMISS will seek strategic partner- 
ships and deliver fee-based services to 
private- and public-sector companies. 
Unlike CERT/CC, whose funding is 
| largely dependent on government agen- 
cies such as the U.S. Department of De- 
| fense and the FBI, CMISS will be able to 
receive money from and do research for 
any private or public institution. 
CMISS’s launch comes at a time 
| when a spate of viral and denial-of-ser- 
| vice attacks have heightened fears 
about computer security. D 
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NICC Has New Target 


The start-up formed by Oracle Corp. 
CEO Larry Ellison to get $199 Inter- 
net-access devices into schools has 
a new target. Gina Smith, CEO of 
The New Internet Computer Co. 
(NICC) in San Francisco, last week 
said the company will “absolutely” 
target the corporate market. A cor- 
porate version of NICC’s Linux- 
based device is expected before 
year’s end, and it will be distin- 
guished from the education and 
consumer versions by the software 
on the CD-ROM that accompanies 
it, Smith said. 


Intel to Replace 
Faulty Motherboards 


Intel Corp. last week said it will re- 
place approximately 1 million PC 
motherboards designed around its 
820 chip set because of a faulty 
component that could cause system 
failures and, under extreme condi- 
tions, data corruption. Motherboards 
shipped since November may have 
the defect. Systems shipped before 
then aren’t affected, Intel said. 


Lucent to Make Chips 
For Wireless Devices 


Lucent Technologies Inc. last week 
announced a venture that will pro- 
duce integrated semiconductor 
modules for use in next-generation 
wireless devices such as cellular 
phones and personal digital assis- 
tants. Lucent said it has developed 
a way to integrate memory, logic 
and other complex analog and digi- 
tal circuits onto a single silicon 
chip. The first application planned 
by the Murray Hill, N.J., company 
will be in the radios that are at the 
heart of wireless devices. 


Short Takes 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CO. recently 
launched a line of entry-level Unix 
servers, part of the vendor's broad- 
er effort to earn a bigger slice of the 
estimated $10.8 billion worldwide 
market for such systems. . . . 
Japan's NTT COMMUNICATIONS 
announced an agreement to acquire 
Web-hosting and Internet services 
provider VERIO INC. for about 

$5.5 billion in cash. 


better 


| Data 
Mass., the tape industry will 
| grow from $2.1 billion in poten- 


~ NEWS!) 


Lotus Cedes Desktop 
To Microsoft Office 


| As back-end alternative, RS update will 





support client application development | 


BY LEE COPELAND 
OTUS DEVELOPMENT 
Corp. is trying to 
more directly posi- 
tion its Domino 
server as a back-end 

messaging and collaboration 


| alternative to Microsoft Corp.’s 


forthcoming Exchange 2000. 


| accessing 


support for Outlook mail and 
calendaring, replication of In- 
ternet Explorer and a 
Domino Network File Store for 
Windows applica- 


| tions from Domino databases. 
Bluejay also includes native | 
| connectivity to Microsoft SQL 
| Server 7 and Access 2000 and 


The strategy acknowledges | 


the defeat of the Notes desktop 
client by the popular Microsoft 


| Outlook client, yet allows Lo- 


tus focus back-end 
Domino 5.0 enhancements that 
hook into Microsoft 
applications. 
Officials at 
new set of features is aimed at 
eliminating integration pitfalls 


to on 


set 
“Bluejay,” 


The 
dubbed 


| around 


seven new Component Object 


Lotus’ Flower 


Lotus Development's “Bluejay” 
aims to ease integration with 


| Microsoft’s technology: 


new | 


@ Support for Microsoft Outlook mail and 


| calendaring 


= Replication of Internet Explorer 


Windows applications 


| mw Native connectivity to Microsoft SQL 


Model components for inte- 
| grating with Microsoft appli- 


cations. Bluejay is due this fall, 
the time Exchange 


| 2000 is expected to ship. 


| The Domino Effect 


Lotus said the | 


| between Domino RS and Mi- | 
| crosoft technologies. 
of enhancements, | 
includes | advantage 


| wide 


Tom Austin, vice president 


Server 7 and Access 2000 


2000, which doesn’t provide 


| the same connections to com- 
| peting systems, like Domino. 


of research and strategic prac- | 
tices at Gartner Group Inc. in | 
Stamford, Conn., said offering | 


support for Microsoft 


| promise,” 


technologies gives Lotus an 


over 


Exabyte, StorageTek Hurting 


Vendors post losses 
in growing industry 


| BY KATHLEEN OHLSON 


The magnetic-tape 
market is expected to double in 


| the next few years, according 
| to one analyst firm, but tape 


vendors Storage Technology 


Corp. and Exabyte Corp. aren’t 
| reaping the financial rewards. | 
In fact, both lost money in the 

| recent quarter. 


Both companies are sound 
and have good technology, ana- 


storage | 


lysts said, but they have missed | 


the boat for different reasons. 
Both claim to have strategies in 
place to get back on board. 
According to International 
Corp. in 


tial original equipment manu- 


Framingham, | 


applications and data. 
Tape is one medium that 


Exchange | 


“[Lotus’] internal strategy is 
that Domino will do a better 
job of supporting 
users than Exchange does, so 
the question is [whether it can] 
really deliver on that implied 
said Austin. “That 
constitutes an interesting al- 
ternative for people with both 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Outlook | 
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Exchange and Domino in their 


| shop, because it will keep peo- 


ple on Outlook but move the 


| back end to Domino. And Mi- 


crosoft has no such strategy.” 
Enrique Crespo, manager of 
MIS at industrial machines 


| maker Ingersoll-Rand Co. in 


Woodcliff Lake, N.J., said better 
integration with competing 
technologies like Microsoft’s 


| only improves the scope and 


appeal of Notes/Domino. 
“Lotus wants to give users 


| the quick-and-easy approach 


of Microsoft, so why reinvent 
the wheel and add in new stuff 
[to the Notes client]? Just give 
better access to Microsoft,” 
said Crespo. “The things that 
they are coming out with now 
{to integrate with Microsoft 
technologies], we don’t neces- 
sarily need, but if we were to 
make an acquisition it would 
be nice to have them in place.” 

Last May, Microsoft an- 
nounced that Exchange 2000 
would feature a digital dash- 
board, which is a desktop por- 
tal and Web-based file store; 
wider support for mobile and 
wireless devices; and tighter 
integration to SQL Server. Lo- 
tus has also announced its own 
desktop Portal Builder tem- 
plate for Notes R5.D 





| lion from the same quarter last 
| year. That resulted in a $39.5 | 


million loss compared with a 
$5.8 million profit for the same 


| period last year. 


companies use to back up their | 
| woes: Last month, it reported 


data; disk is the other. EMC 


Corp. in Hopkinton, Mass., is | 


the leader in the disk space. 
The tape space is more frag- 
mented, with pieces belonging 


| to IBM and Hewlett-Packard | 


Co., as well as StorageTek, Ex- | 
| abyte and other niche vendors. 

Louisville, Colo.-based Stor- | 
ageTek has been troubled for a | 


while. It announced layoffs of 


1,300 employees after incurring | 


higher losses than expected 


last year. Analysts said the fi- | 
| tum’s digital linear tape. 


nancial problems stem from 
the company’s lack of focus and 
the fact that it overextended it- 
self, delving into the storage 
service business, for example. 


“It’s a disturbing trend for | 


| [StorageTek], in a storage mar- 


facturer sales last year to $4.6 | 


| billion by 2004. 


That’s due largely to storage 


| needs fueled by e-commerce 


ket that’s burgeoning,” said 
John Webster, an analyst at II- 
luminata Inc. in Nashua, N.H. 
The most recent quarter, end- 
ed March 31, was no exception: 
Sales slipped 11.2% to $460 mil- 


| open 


Boulder, Colo.-based  Ex- 
abyte has also had financial 


$49.5 million in sales for the 
first quarter, or 26% less than 
the same quarter a year ago. It 
posted a $13.5 million loss; the 
year before, it had a $3.5 mil- 
lion loss for that period. 
Analysts said Exabyte’s woes 
can be attributed to a four-year 
product lag that put competi- 
tor Quantum Corp. in Milpitas, 
Calif., ahead. However, last De- 
cember, Exabyte finally rolled 
out M2, its answer to Quan- 


Both companies’ executives 
concede that missteps 
curred but said they’re confi- 
dent new products and refo- 
cused strategies will turn their 
financial fortunes around. 
StorageTek is banking on its 
storage-area network 
(SAN) strategy with its line of 
StorageNet SAN components, 
while Exabyte now has M2. 

One user said he is content 


oc- 





to stay with StorageTek as long 
as the company continues to 
support its products. In any 
case, Rich Ward, systems man- 
ager at Keystone Mercy Health 
Plan in Philadelphia, said he'll 
stay with tape rather than go 
to disk. D 
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MARK 


HALI 


E’RE IN THE MIDST of the first true test of the 
open-source movement. Linux, open source’s 
poster child, is under fire. Here’s just a sampling of | 
Linux’s current woes. 

Last year, if you ran a Linux start-up, venture 


capitalists or Wall Street investors 
were throwing money at you as if 
you were a cast member in televi- 
sion’s Friends. Now, it’s as if they 
want to cancel your program. 

Investors and paying customers 
are shunning Linux businesses like 
Nielsen viewers avoid PBS. Bell- 
wether Linux stocks such as Red 
Hat and Caldera Systems are trad- 
ing near their 52-week lows. Inter- 
national Data Corp. has estimated 
that despite Linux’s strong 25% 
share of the server market, the operating sys- 
tem generates somewhere south of $35 mil- 
lion in revenue out of a market that tops 
$5.7 billion. The one bright spot in the Linux 
market went dim when, earlier this month, 
Linuxcare Inc. pulled its IPO and announced 
layoffs. 

More turmoil bubbled to the surface last 
week, when the Linux Internationalization 
Initiative and the Linux Standard Base com- 
bined to form the Free Standards Group 
(FSG) in hopes of staving off increasing wor- 
ries that the open-source operating system is 
becoming too fragmented. But in the face of 


MARK HALL is Computer- | 
world's West Coast 
bureau chief. You can 

contact him at mark halil@ | 

computerworld.com. ' 


criticism, the FSG pledged to be 
“sensitive to the idea that Linux 
development should not be sti- 
fled,” suggesting that a single Lin- 
ux release will remain as elusive 
as a unified Unix. 

The bad news goes beyond 
money and politics. Linux devo- 
tees also learned this month that 
the 2.4 kernel would be pushed 
from summer to fall, evoking 
memories of endless Windows de- 
-—! lays. This is especially trouble- 
some, because the operating system isn’t a 
prime-time competitor in areas such as clus- 
tering and SMP. And its user-interface short- 
comings mean the desktop market for Linux 
is about as close to zero as counting allows. 

But all this trouble in Linux Land hasn’t 
put its IT supporters on edge. With the 
source code at their fingertips, IT managers 


| know there is little at risk for them, and so 


they will continue to deploy the system. 
Their ongoing support for Linux is vital for 
the open-source movement to get through 
this market test, which, I think, it will pass 
with flying colors. D 


MIRUS MUST’VE BEEN CREATED BY SOMEONE IN MANAGEMENT, ” 
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ALAN PALLER 


‘How information 


Unrest in Linux Land 


‘security 


officers 


can be successful 


NFORMATION SECURITY officers 
(ISO) often struggle to be successful. 
Many find they can’t improve securi- 


| ty because they’re unappreciated by 
| their bosses, ignored by the business 


managers they’re sup- 
posed to serve, adrift 
in technology they 


| don’t fully under- 

| stand, ridiculed or ig- 
| nored by auditors and 
| systems administra- 

| tors, or all of those 


| short. Ten out of the 120 
| with whom we recently 
| spoke appeared to be re- 


things. 
But not all ISOs are 
grumbling and falling 


ALAN PALLER is i 
director ofresearch } 
at the SANS institute | 
in Bethesda, Md. You {| 
can contact him at 
paller@sans.org. 


} 


| spected and supported by their bosses, sought out 
| for counsel by business managers and accepted 


and appreciated by the systems administrators. 


| That combination allows them to make major ad- 
| vances in improving security. 


Three habits seem to make those 10 1SOs 


| different: 


| 1. They made security part of the business pro- 


cess rather than a barrier to business growth. 


| ees . . . oe . 

| They did this by automating configuration man- 
| agement and security testing, establishing pro- 

| cesses that ensure that security is designed into 


new systems early and working with business 


| units to make new systems as safe as possible 
| while still deploying those systems quickly 


enough to maintain competitive advantage. 
2. They hired top-flight technical talent for their 


| security teams to enable effective discussions 


with systems and network administrators as well 


| as application developers. Says one, “Every orga- 
| nization I’ve worked for has [initially] had a tech- 


nically weak and thus despised security function. 


| Usually what we do is replace the technically 
hopeless with smart technical security people.” 


All 10 say security was more than a technology 
problem, but none takes pride in being “nontech- 


| nical.” One highly successful ISO who didn’t have 


a budget for a technical staff compensated by im- 
mersing himself in courses on advanced security 


| technology, from interpreting IP headers to up- 


dating firewall rule sets to running hacker ex- 


| ploits. His answer on how he was able to master 
| the technical material: “It’s not rocket science.” 


Technical skills protect JSOs from the profes- 
sion’s most common error: writing policies and 
procedures that can’t be implemented. 

3. Six ISOs earned support from top management 
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by succeeding in other important corporate roles 
before becoming security officers. They negotiat- 
ed their authority before accepting the ISO role. 
Because the quality of their judgment was already 
proven, they had confidence to act forcefully and 
forge partnerships that worked. 

What if you find yourself in an ISO position 
without the respect and support of top manage- 
ment? You could whine, but that’s a career-limit- 
ing move. Instead, partner with the technologists 
or take the opportunity to immerse yourself in 
technical training. 

ISOs have a unique responsibility for ensuring 
security. When they fail, they put their organiza- 
tions and others on the Internet at risk. But they 
don’t have to fail if they follow the lead of these 
pioneers. D 


DAVID FOOTE 


‘Soft stuff’ need 
not be so hard to 
give to IT workers 


Y COMPANY interviews thou- 
sands of IT workers annually, 
collecting data about their 
salaries, bonuses and skills. But IT work- 
ers can be a talkative bunch. We can 
count on hearing a lot 
about what they like 
and dislike about 
their work, their em- 
ployers and their 
peers. It’s pretty 
straightforward, in- 
triguing stuff. 
Nt Z 4 After years as an ob- 
DAVID FOOTE is managing | 
partner and research di- | 
rector at Foote Partners 
LLC, an IT workforce re- | 
search and advisory firm | 
in New Canaan, Conn. 
Contact him at 
dfoote@footepartners.com. 


server and analyst, I’m 
constantly amazed at how 
oblivious employers are 
to what matters most to 
their employees and how 
resistant they can be to 
providing it. And with 
current labor-market conditions, they’re putting 
themselves in grave danger by not paying closer 
attention to what really drives their workers’ 
happiness. 

For example, why don’t employers treat their 
people more thoughtfully? Many companies have 
grown accustomed to acknowledging basic IT 
pay issues (that is, paying more), accommodating 
workstyle requirements (for example, offering 
flexible hours and workweeks) and providing lots 
of training. This may address some of what their 
employees need, but what employees want is too 
often ignored. Because we tend to work hardest 
for the latter, confusing the two can have dire 
consequences. 

Employers should ask their workers what they 
want and get them more involved in how to deliv- 


NEWSOP 


er it, but many simply don’t. Even if workers can’t 
get a lot of what they want, they tell us that em- 
ployers score points just by sincerely inquiring. 
In fact, the personal approach to management 
goes a long way toward pleasing IT workers, es- 
pecially when handwritten notes arrive from the 
top executive thanking them for their efforts. 
This ranks among the most powerful of all re- 
wards and motivators, as evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of workers who tell us they save these 
notes and dig them out periodically over the 
years for personal morale boosts. 

Succeess with so-called “soft” incentives re- 
quires thoughtfulness and empathy. While these 
are things we learn more often from our parents, 
they may also be developed with the help of men- 
tors and coaches and through continuous man- 
agement development programs. But as a culture, 
we don’t do nearly enough encouragement. Con- 
sequently, my company’s research indicates that 
workers change employers most often because of 
poor relationships with their managers or superi- 
ors. Interestingly, more than three quarters of the 


or formal policies that — in actual practice — en- 
courage internal job mobility. Our research con- 
tinually reinforces the direct connection of soft 
factors to IT worker motivation and happiness 
and it reveals the unwillingness of many employ- 
ers to provide them consistently. 

In addition to recognition and appreciation, IT 
workers need to feel a sense of belonging, most 
often satisfied by psychological ownership of an 
objective, a job or a team pursuit. Having some- 
one, or something, to believe in, or who believes 
in you, also provides this. We hear how important 
a safe, supportive work environment is to stimu- 
lating fun, creativity and superior work output, 
and also how money spent on beautifying work- 
spaces provides an enormous psychological lift 
that is palpable even to visitors. 

Pizza and bowling parties. Rock-climbing and 
golf outings. An all-expenses-paid night on the 
town. Lots of communication. These will put 
some spring in the steps of your IT workers. 

This shouldn't be so hard to deliver. But em- 
ployers will offer a litany of excuses and brag 


workers we survey fail to mention this in their 
exit interviews, and fewer than one in five em- 
ployers have coaching and mentoring programs 


Don't forget the bread 


WAS ASTOUNDED to 

read that we're going 

to be served up news 
and advertising at ATMs 
[“Wells Fargo Rolls Out 
Web-Enabled ATMs,” 
Computerworld Online, 
May 2]. This whole Web- 
enabled-culture-to-be 
makes me wonder which 
consumers they speak 
with when they contem- 
plate doing these things? 
Each other, I guess. 

I’m waiting for my 
Web-enabled bread box 
to notify me next time 
I’m at the ATM that my 
Wonder Bread is getting 
moldy. (Uh-oh, maybe 
I’ve just given away a 
patent idea. I hope my 
ATM cc’s my lawyer.) 

J. Getter 
Atlanta 


Microsoft's record 
is less than clear 


NOTICED THAT 

Mark Hall’s “floopy” 

editorial “Go Soft on 
Bill” got many less-than- 
flattering responses from 
readers. Now he writes 
“More Than Money” 
{“News Opinion, April 


24], wherein he de- 
scribes the “calm clarity 
of one ruled from Red- 
mond.” If Hall calls Mi- 
crosoft’s track record of 
bug-ridden and too-fre- 
quent software releases, 
useless upgrades, vapor- 
ware, predatory business 
practices and other abus- 
es cited in the 101 law- 
suits in 19 states “clarity,” 
then I hope the current 
upheaval continues. 
[Hall] obviously has nev- 
er run a business for 
profit and seen the re- 
sults the Microsoft chaos 
has on the bottom line. 
Dale Chiusano 

Bethesda, Md 
dalec@sprintmail.com 


Take Microsoft off-line 


AGREE WITH Mark 

Hall that Microsoft 

shouldn’t be broken 
up [“Go Soft on Bill,” 
News Opinion, Apri! 10). 
The punishment should 
fit the crime. 

A fitting punishment 
would be that Microsoft 
must eliminate its in- 
volvement in the Inter- 
net area. No Internet Ex- 
plorer, no Internet Infor- 
mation Server, no Front- 
Page, no FrontPage ex- 


about their generous salaries, cash bonuses and 
stock options. They’re missing the point, and 
soon they'll be missing their people. D 


tensions, no HTML fil- 
ters/conversion in Mi- 
crosoft Office, no devel- 
opment products, no Ac- 
tiveX, no Internet re- 
search for future prod- 
ucts, no holdings in any 
company that is involved 
in Internet products. 

Since Microsoft tries 
to eliminate or control 
standards that provide 
platform interoperability 
that benefits the end 
user, the company 
should be walled into the 
desktop and the LAN 
and kept from monopo- 
lizing another platform 
as it monopolized the 
desktop and almost mo- 
nopolized the LAN. 
Chris Cunningham 
Lexington, Ky 


Hooray for Hands On 


USSELL KAY’S 

Technology 

Hands On sub- 
jects are a crisp 
overview and introduc- 
tion to products that are 
near the cutting edge 
and noteworthy. It gives 
me just enough of a taste 
to let me know whether I 
should pursue more in- 
formation. 

Perhaps Hands On 


might be added to the 
search engine or 
columns list on your 
Web site. We are a Mi- 


hop, and I 


crosoft Office s 
wanted to send the arti 
cles about MapPoint and 
Excel Extra to my boss, 
but it was a little difficult 
to find the articles via 
search. 

Gary Schultz 

\ c sonsin Dep 


Editor’s note: We are in 
the midst of a substan- 
tive site redesign at the 
moment. When the new 
site launches within the 
next several weeks, our 
readers will enjoy im- 
proved search capabili- 
ties, easier navigation 
and many new features 
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Letters shouldn't exc 
words and should b 
to Jamie Eckle, lett dito 
Computerworld, PO Box 9171 
500 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
etters@computerworld.com. In- 
clude an address and phone 


number for immediate verification 
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server to high-availability cluster configurations, Interland has the solution that’s right for you. 
Expertly managed and engineered Windows® 2000 and UNIX dedicated solutions from $799 - $20,000 per month. 
@ Multicarrier Redundancy @ Multiple Data Centers @ Uninterrupted power supply with back-up generators @ On-staft 
engineers include MCSP, CCIE, Red Hat and more @ On-staff experts in Oracle, SQL, Real Media, Windows Media 
and SANS @ 24/7/365 state-of-the-art Network Operations Center @ Climate-controlled Data Center with secure entry 
@ High-speed backbone connection (dual OC-48 connections) 
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Dedicated NT/UNIX Web servers include hardware and Interland hosting 
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© Single CPU - 500MHz © Single CPU - 600MHz © Single CPU - 600MHz © Single CPU - 600MHz © Single CPU - 600MHz 

© RAM - 128MB © RAM - 256MB © RAM - 512MB © Dual CPU - 600MHz © Dual CPU - 600MHz 

© Drive | - 9GB IDE © Drive | - 18GB SCSI © Drive | - 18GB SCSI © RAM - 512MB © RAM - 1024MB 

© 100MB Backbone © 100MB Backbone © 100MB Backbone © 3 Drives x 18 GB UFW © 3 Drives x 18 GB UFW 
Connection Connection Connection SCSI (RAIDS) SCSI (RAIDS) 

© Monthly transfer - 100GB = © Monthly transfer - 150GB © Monthly transfer - 200GB © 100MB Backbone © 100MB Backbone 

© One-time set-up fee © One-time set-up fee © (One-time set-up fee Connection Connection 
UNIX $599.00 UNIX $699.00 UNIX $1,199.00 © Monthly transfer - 250GB © Monthly transfer - 30068 
NT $699.00 NT $899.00 NT $1,399.00 © One-time set-up fee © One-time set-up fee 


Only $499.00 Only $799.00 Only $999.00 UNIX $2,299.00 UNIX $2,799.00 
per month per month per month NT $2,499.00 NT $2,999.00 


Only °1,499.00 Only °1,999.00 


per month per month 





Call Today 


© Hardware - Cobalt © Monthly transfer - 1506B 


8 0 0 3 3 5 ] 3 2/7 © Processor - MIP’s © One-time set-up fee 
® 2 © RAM - 64MB 
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Ask about our sila disk array solutions. 
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certified experts. We make the Web work for you: 


Check with your Interland Account Manager for the cost of upgrading/customizing any package. 
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o 
Putting parents 
3 e 
back in charge of 
o 9 . 
kids’ privacy 
RIOR TO THE INTERNET, it would 
have been unthinkable for busi- 
nesses to collect detailed, personal 
information from young children with- 
out the consent of their parents. Con- 
fronted with evidence of the increasing 
use of the Internet to do just that, Congress 
quickly passed the Children’s Online Privacy Pro- 
tection Act (COPPA) in 1998. COPPA directed the 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) to issue a rule 
governing the online collection and use of per- 
sonally identifiable information from children 
under age 13. 

The FTC’s rule, which took effect April 21, 
requires Web site operators to provide notice 
and obtain “verifiable parental consent” before 
collecting or disclosing information from chil- 
dren. The rule and other relevant information is 
available at www.ftc.gov/kidzprivacy. 

The statute and rule apply to commercial Web 
sites and online services that are directed to or 
that knowingly collect information from children 
under 13. The sites and services will be required 
to notify parents online about their policies con- 
cerning the collection, use and disclosure of chil- 
dren’s personal information. With certain excep- 

tions, sites will also have 
to obtain verifiable 
parental consent before 
collecting, using or dis- 
closing personal informa 
tion from children. 

The rule allows for the 
establishment of self-reg- 
ulatory “safe harbor” pro- 
grams. To set up a safe 

BARBARA ANTHONY is 

director of the Federal 

Trade Commission's 


Northeast Region, 
in New York 


harbor, businesses and 
trade groups submit 
guidelines to the FTC for 
approval. If their guide- 
lines pass muster with the 
FTC, they will be considered “safe” and in com- 
pliance with the rule. Web site operators can 
then use these guidelines as models for their own 
operations. Applications for safe-harbor status 
and public comments on these applications are 
posted on the FTC Web site (www-ftc.gov). The 
FTC’s decisions on the applications will be an- 
nounced in the Federal Register and on the Web 
site within 180 days after an application is submit- 
ted. Parents and others may contact the approved 
safe-harbor programs to see which Web sites are 
complying with their guidelines. 

The FTC’s next steps will focus on enforce- 
ment and education about the rule through vari- 


ous outreach initiatives. 
For example, we’re 
launching a Kidz Privacy 
public education cam- 
paign and building part- 
nerships with industry 
and consumer groups to 
raise awareness about on- 
line privacy issues. We’re 
working with such groups sunhann Guinn ia:e coniir 
attorney at the Federal 
Trade Commission's 


Northeast Region office 
in New York 


as the national PTA to dis- 
tribute educational mate- 
rials to parents, kids and 
schools. We're also spon- 
soring training programs 
on the rule for consumer and business groups, as 
well as for state attorneys general, who have the 
authority to enforce it. 

COPPA and the FTC’s rule provide important 
new protections for kids who surf the Net and for 
their parents. It puts parents back in charge of 
their children’s personal information online. It 
gives them the tools to control who collects such 
information from their kids, how that informa- 
tion is used and whether it’s shared with third 
parties. The rule implements one of the FTC’s 


top goals: protecting children’s privacy online. > 


N GANTZ 


Big iron dilemma: 
We still need more 


HOSE OF YOU WHO READ my 

column regularly know that I 

believe in a resurgence of the 
need for big iron, or servers of main- 
frames and storage systems that fill 
rooms. The growth of mission-critical 
Internet applications — which must scale to sup- 
port thousands of users a day or even your small- 
est customers and must check every order in the 
supply chain — almost assures this. And the 
emergence of the application service provider 
(ASP) market is further proof. 

We already see this trend at work in the net- 
work switch business. Terabit routers are among 
the hottest-selling products, and more network 
equipment is now being sold to telecommunica- 
tions companies and Internet service providers 
than to large corporations. 

So accept my premise for a moment that we'll 
need more big iron, then contemplate trends in 
the server market. 

At IDC’s annual conference in March on IT 
market trends, my colleague Deb Goldfarb pre- 
sented a 10-year server market forecast that sees a 
market overrun by entry-level systems and domi- 
nated by vendors that serve the consumer market 
and are trying to make a buck as prices keep 
falling. It’s actually a very vibrant picture, one 
with new distribution channels emerging, new 
computer architectures and players, and 10 times 
more systems out there, albeit smaller systems. 
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But the picture isn’t very friendly to big iron. 
In the scenario most favorable to big iron, the 
designing and selling of big iron computers 


| becomes a niche market plied by specialty ven- 


dors. Sort of like today’s supercomputer market. 

The underlying trends behind this picture 
include the following: 

w Revenue from IA-64 processor-based systems 
passes that of RISC systems in 2004 (CISC is al- 
ready pretty far out of the picture); a follow-on 
architecture emerges early in the decade. 

w A shift in the skill base and generational 
turnover mitigate “legacy” system inertia and 
drive the success of outsourcing. 

ws The customer base for servers shrinks as buy- 
ing points consolidate, partly due to the influence 
of ISPs and ASPs. 

m= Revenue from server shipments peaks at just 
under $100 billion in mid-decade before falling. 

CIOs and others who must develop information 
systems to support this decade’s new business 
models face this question: Will the new prevailing 
architectures (IA-64 and the follow-ons such as 
open-source software) provide the scalability, re- 
liability, security and performance the new sys- 
tems will need? 

I don’t see how they can. The idea of run- 
ning the planet on Windows NT, on Intel-based 
servers, is scary. I'd have a lot more faith in sys- 
tems like the IBM 3090. But the trend is turning 
away from monolithic, vertically integrated sys- 
tems designed from the ground up to handle big 
loads. That’s the big iron dilemma. Just as we 
need more of it, it’s going away. 

This may be a long-term picture, but as you 
migrate to the Wintel architecture — and the 
numbers indicate most of you will — keep in 
mind the larger forces you’re helping to unleash. 
The number of big iron 
vendors will diminish, as 
will the skill base and re- 
sources to design even 
bigger iron. In your own 
shops, the skills to install, 
maintain and program big 
iron will disappear. You'll 
have to rely on outsiders. 

I suspect the easiest JOHN GANTZ is a senior 
vice president at Interna- | 


tional Data Corp. in Fram- | 
ingham, Mass. Contact 


way to ensure system reli- 
ability and scalability will 
be creating redundant 
systems and designing to 
new peak-to-average-load 
ratios. That means you'll have to spend more 
money. 

All this will happen over the next 10 years, right 
in the middle of many of your careers. While you 
focus on building those Internet-based applica- 
tions and dealing with cataclysmic changes in the 
industry, keep a career-preserving eye on the big 
picture. Make sure you understand the long-term 
implications of this trend to swap out mainframes 
for farms of Wintel systems; make sure you un- 
derstand how rapidly capacity demand can grow 
in an all-Internet world; and make sure you have 
Plan B in place for handling unforeseen process- 
ing and storage requirements. D 
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Where did we get over 1,000,000 real-life hours MTBF? It sure wasn't in a lab. It was in the field. in 
fact, Frost & Sullivan, the global market research and consulting firm, recently released the results of a 
user survey which rated Liebert number one in UPS brand awareness, recommendation and use among 
Fortune 500 companies. 


We've engineered all that expertise and reliability into our small-power (300-2200 VA) PowerSure” 
UPSs as weil. While they're small enough to fit on most desktops, they still offer you Liebert UPS 


performance with 12 minutes back-up battery at typical load. The PowerSure Interactive family is 
perfect for protecting ticketing and retail terminais, office PCs and workstations, network servers, 
routers, bridges, hubs and more. 


© 2000 Liebert Corporation. Ali rights reserved throughout the world. Specifications subject to change without notice 
Ail names ceferred to are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective owners. 
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When you gotta pinpoint the right answers. Right away. Piles of paperwork. Bunches of books. And 


the clock is ticking away. Sound familiar? Finding answers doesn't have to painful. Just go to ibooks.com 


— the digital bo 


tore of the future. We have the best IT reference books available online. Instantly find 


the digital book and the answer you need. Easily build your personal u 


a ibooks-com 


digital bookshelf. It will always be there for you — when you gotta have it. information. unbound. 


Global e-commerce will 
reach $6.9 trillion by 
2004, according to a re- 
cent Forrester Research 
report. And companies 
such as Otis Elevator, 
GetThere.com and 
Ariba are scrambling to 
set up e-commerce net- 
works abroad before the 
boom hits. » 40 


21ST CENTURY 


VIKINGS 


The Vikings were pow- 
erful and used tools that 
left their mark. But they 
lacked the infrastructure 
to make Newfoundland 
a going concern. Kevin 
Fogarty writes that busi- 
ness-to-business start- 
ups have the same prob- 
lem but could map the 
way for more traditional 
competitors. » 40 


CLIENT FOCUS 


A year ago, Chicago- 
based Northern Trust 
launched a new cus- 
tomer relationship man- 
agement project aimed 
at bringing together 
disparate data on its 
800,000 clients. The 
goal was to give its sales 
force instant details 
about current and po- 
tential customers. But 
the bank is finding that 
the new system provides 
more benefits than it 
ever imagined. » 42 


TELECOMMUTING 


WITH A TWIST 


Sailing the high seas, 
lounging on the beach, 
relaxing with friends — 
for Web development 
contractor Nancy An- 
dersen, there’s a very 
fine line between work 
and play. With her lap- 


top in tow, she’s man- 
aged to secure gigs that 
have allowed her to 
travel throughout Cam- 
bodia, Singapore, Thai- 
land and Indonesia. » 42 


GREETINGS! 


Ever wonder what it’s 
like to work at Blue 
Mountain Art, the on- 
line greeting-card retail- 
er recently bought by At 
Home Corp.? How long 
are the workdays? Get 
the inside scoop on the 
hours and more from 
the company’s director 
of engineering and 
operations. » 46 


OPENING DOORS 


Development projects 
are too often mysterious 
processes, leaving cus- 
tomers with little per- 
spective on how things 


are actually progressing, | 


writes Ed Yourdon. Giv- 
ing users easy “views” of 
how an IT project is 
proceeding can help 
keep them in the loop 
and avoid problems in 
the long run. » 46 


AFTER Y2K 


What happened to for- 
mer managers of year 
2000 projects? Many 
moved into more chal- 
lenging roles. But for 





| 
| 


others, life after the date | 


change hasn’t been as 
rosy » 56 


MS. MIS 


Kathleen Melymuka 
says women who led 
Y2k projects are poised 
to leverage their experi- 
ence in other areas, but 
many haven’t received 
their just rewards. » 54 


MORE 
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OVERSEAS BOOM 


MICHELLE GOODRICH, an IT 
specialist in Sacramento, Calif., 
PNM Hmm lel MEET 
led to “total chaos” ona 
Web/database project she’s 
working on 


WHY IS YOUR 
STAFF LEAVING? 


THINK YOUR STAFF IS LOYAL? Well, only 5% of the respon- 
dents to a recent Computerworld survey said they are 
definitely staying put. And 40% said they plan to stay 
at their current jobs no more than a year. Why? More 
money, better training opportunities and 

greater challenges are the top reasons, 

but the list goes on. Find out what’s 

happening to job loyalty. 





U.S. exchanges 
go international 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

From elevator companies look- 
ing to sell lifts in Paris to main- 
tenance suppliers that want to 
move lighting fixtures in Mex 
ico City, U.S. companies are 
building international e-com- 
merce networks in anticipa 
tion of a windfall. 

week, Ariba Inc. in 
Mountain View, Calif., opened 
its first 
marketplace in Latin Ameri- 


Last 
business-to-business 


ca, offering maintenance and 
farming products to Mexican 
businesses. 

“It’s early. It’s very, very ear- 
ly,” said John Schweig, vice 
president of business develop- 
ment and international opera- 
tions at W. W. Grainger Inc., a 
$4.5 main- 


billion building 


tenance and repair supplier | 


based in Lake Forest, Ill. “The 


KEVIN 


FOGARTY 
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e-commerce market is still in 
its prenatal stages here, but the 
pickup rate should be nothing 
of incredible, and 
want to be one of the leaders 
in that.” 

Cambridge, Mass.-based For- 


short we 


rester Research Inc. agrees. It 
recently released a report esti- 
mating that global e-commerce 
will reach $6.9 trillion by 2004, 
up from a projected $655.8 bil- 
lion this year. 

More than 90% of that 
growth is expected to occur in 
the 
tor. Forrester predicts that 
foreign markets, which now 


business-to-business sec- 


account for 25% of the global 


picture, will to grow to $3.7 bil- 
lion, or 54% of the total market, 
by 2004. 


Marketplaces on the Way Up 

Otis Elevator Co. in Farm- 
ington, Conn., sells roughly 
22% of the world’s elevators, 
primarily in Europe, but none 


are sold online — yet. 


Foreign Markets Draw B-to-B F 


irms Overseas 


Before it starts taking online 
orders at the end of this year, 
Otis intends to create a func- 
tional, multilingual Web site. 

A version of the new site de- 
buted in January, and 
the goal is to serve 49 
countries in 29  lan- 
guages by next month, 
said John Doucette, Otis’ 
vice president for infor- 
mation systems. 

Next week, Otis will 
unveil an online service = 
through which French 
architects can lay out 
their building specifica- 
tions and have Otis’ en- 
gineers determine what 
types of elevators are 
needed. 

“We have a complex 
product, and we need to 


teach people how to 
shop for it,” Doucette said. Otis 
expects 25% to 30% of its over- 


all growth during the next 


three years to come from busi- | 


ness conducted via its Web site. 


BRICKS AND CLICKS 


Dot-coms go a-Viking 


PRIL 3 — THE DAY the Nasdaq 
dropped 350 points and shattered 
tech stocks’ image of invincibility 

is the same kind of milestone as 

the day the Vikings abandoned New- 


foundland. 

That’s not as odd a com- 
parison as it sounds. The 
Vikings developed a cool 
technology that let them 
maraud freely against the 
stones-and-mortar powers 
of the day. They sailed their 
seaworthy but shallow draft 
boats far up waterways to 
raid relatively undefended 
inland towns before land- 
based forces could react. 

Sounds like the early days 
of e-commerce, doesn’t it, 
when the CDnows and Ama- 
zon.coms and Monster.coms 
had traditional companies 
on the run? 

Like the pure plays, 
though, the Vikings didn’t 
find a raid-based economy 
sustainable. 

So they built colonies in 


England, Ireland, Greenland, 
Iceland and, eventually, 
Newfoundland. But they 
didn’t have the national uni- 
ty or infrastructure to make 
those colonies dominant. 
Most were assimilated. 
Others, like Newfound- 
land, were abandoned. 
Within a few hundred 
years, though, other Euro- 
peans learned to build up a 
colonial infrastructure that 
could support technological 
superiority — to the point 
that their colonies out- 
matched and dominated 
American Indians, who had 
a more sophisticated politi- 
cal and cultural infrastruc- 
ture on the continent and 


| could put an army in the field 


without having to send it 


can cut the cost of 


across an ocean first. 
Technology plus infra- 
structure beats technology 
— or infrastructure 
It’s just as true in the 
B-to-B market, where pro- 
mising new companies will 


alone. 


attract a lot of early attention 

and then wither before they 

can build their businesses 

enough to sustain themselves. 
On the other hand, com- 

panies that can webify their 

existing business infrastruc- 

tures can leave the pure-play 

exchanges sucking wind. 
Often, making 

that happen will 

depend on cooper- 

ative efforts such 

as that of the Big 

Three automakers, 

which are building 

a common market- 

place where buy- 

ers and suppliers 


buying supplies 
or find additional 
business. 


Asia-Pacific 
Western Europe 
Latin America 


Rest of world 


KEVIN FOGARTY is 
Computerworld’s busi- 
ness editor. Contact 
him at kevin fogarty@ 
computerworid.com. 


Ben Wright, Ariba’s director 
of marketing for Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa, said he 
thinks companies awaiting a 
European boom will be re- 
warded next year. The growth 
of business-to-business mar- 
ketplaces in Europe is pro- 


Online and Overseas 


The predicted boom in business-to-husiness 
e-commerce will affect much of the world 
within the next few years: 

a Es 


North America 


$509.3 
$53.7 
$87.4 
$3.6 
$3.2 


$1,495.2 
$286.6 
$4221 
$13.7 
$13.5 


gressing far faster than the rate | 
he saw during the early stages | 
of their development in the U.S. 
“We're absolutely 
whelmed with people calling 


over- 


It doesn’t take the sexiest 
new technology to make this 
work, either. A front-page 
Computerworld story last 
week pointed out that EDI 
— the kludgy, pre-Internet 
data exchange protocol that 
should have died a dino- 
saur’s death a long time ago 
— is growing 15% per year. 

That’s happening because 
firms are finding that they 
can build new B-to-B con- 
nections without developing 
whole new XML lexicons. 
And they can do it while au- 
tomating transactions, not 
just printing out orders and 
passing them on. 

In contrast, fewer than 15% 
of online exchanges can add 
value to a transaction or even 
handle a transac- 
tion from end to 
end, according to 
a study conducted 
by consultancy ~ 
A. T. Kearney Inc. 
They have great 
ideas — but not 
the infrastructures 
to execute them. 

Those firms, for 
the most part, rely 
on infusions of 
cash from Wall 


$3,456.4 

$1,649.8 

$1533,2 4 
$81.8 
$68.6 
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us, wanting to put together 

marketplaces,” Wright said. 
GetThere.com Inc. in Menlo 

Park, Calif., opened a London 


office last fall and is construct- 


ing a European marketplace 
for its business-to-business 


| travel clients. Stateside, Get- 


There boasts a client 
list that includes Lucent 
Technologies Inc., The 
Boeing Co. and The 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

“U.S. multinationals 
are driving us into the 
market,” said GetThere 
Chief Operating Officer 
Ken Pelowski. 

New markets mean 
adding new languages 
and performing transac- 
tions in different cur- 
rencies, he said. Also, 
Europeans travel by fer- 
ry and train far more 
than Americans do, thus 
forcing GetThere to dif- 
ferentiate its product. 

“You have to localize your 
offerings and customer sup- 
port, or you won't make it over 
there,” Pelowski cautioned. D 
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Street to sustain them. When 
the Nasdaq tanks, can the 
farewell to Newfoundland be 
far behind? 

That will create openings 
through which even the most 
lagging traditional compa- 
nies can leap to take advan- 
tage of territory the dot-coms 
have mapped out — if they 
can adapt. And there’s a his- 
torical analogy to that, too. 

When Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry sailed into Tokyo 
Bay in 1853 with a string of 
high-tech steam frigates, 
Japan had one of the most 
insular, defensive cultures 


| on earth. But someone on- 


shore saw in that fleet the 
might that an industrialized 
nation could extend around 
the world and apparently 
thought, “Great idea!” 

Seventy years later, Japan 
was Westernized, industrial- 
ized and the dominant force 
in its region. 

Technology. Infrastruc- 
ture. Adaptability. Those are 
the factors that determine 
who succeeds and who fades 
away — in politics, business 
and e-commerce. 

I wonder if Jeff Bezos is 
of Scandinavian descent? D 
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nstant Customer Data Gives 
Bank Sales Force an Edge 


CRM system lets Northern Trust craft 
quick, personalized sales pitches 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
ORTHERN Trust 
Corp. is one year 
into a complex 
customer _ rela- 
tionship man- 
agement (CRM) project that 
gives its workers around the 
world vital data on 800,000 
clients. 
The 
$2 million Steve 
Locke, vice president of CRM 


project is worth its 


cost, said 
at the Chicago-based company. 

About 200 of Northern 
Trust’s salespeople now have 
access to the tools in the JSales 


Have Laptop, 


The travel bug has undoubtedly 
bitten a few information tech- 


nology contract workers, who 
often find themselves with a 
month or more to spare between 
But Web 


projects. developer 


Nancy Andersen, a member of 


Contractor’s Resources Inc. in 
Iselin, N.J. 
part of the past two years com- 


has spent a good 


bining work with globe-trotting. 


Andersen’s wanderlust has 
taken her through Cambodia, 
Singapore, Thailand and In- 
donesia, where she 
She is developing a Web site for 
the Bali International Marina 
and is a regular graphic-design 
freelancer at New York-based 
Merrill Lynch & Co. 

But this IT nomad will leave 


now lives. 


NANCY ANDERSEN finds a quiet space to 


product from Youcentric Inc. 
Vision) in 
September, 


(formerly Sales 
Charlotte, N.C. By 
that number should swell to 
2,000 users worldwide, Locke 
said. In a year or two, he added, 
5,000 sales and relationship 
staff and back-office workers 
will have access. 

Northern the 
project early last year. It went 


announced 


live about four months ago 

“It has taken so long because 
of the complexity of the data,” 
Locke said. “Imagine combin- 
ing data sources from 15 areas 
going back dozens of years... . 


Will Travel’ 


Q: How and when did you get bit by 
the travel bug? 

A: | started out in desktop pub- 
lishing, and it’s a job you can 
only have on-site. As I started 
moving into Web site work, I 
realized they don’t really care 
where you are as long as you 
can produce the work and have 
a phone line to deliver. ... I 
was contacted by Merrill by 
e-mail, and they had no idea 
whether I was in New York or 
Bali, and they really didn't 
care. That was my dream come 
true 


Q: How do you get the technology 

to work? 

A: I do often fall behind the lat- 

est techniques when I am off- 
line several 

. However, 


for 
months. .. 
Singapore is a techno- 
logical mecca of sorts, 
so I pick up all the lat- 
est versions of my ap- 
plications when I pass 
through. 


work while sailing from Australia to Indone- 


sia in November 


her tropical paradise at the end 
of this month to return to the 
U.S. In the meantime, she shared 
her experiences with Computer- 
world’s Julekha Dash. 


Q: What equipment do 

you have? 
| A: The power source for my 
laptop and digital cameras are 
all 110 to 240 volts, so I just car- 
ry the necessary adapter plugs. 
And I travel with my Zip drive, 


This is a many-years’ journey.” 

But the benefits are already 
apparent to salespeople, who 
used to spend hours or days 
searching for information in 
those 15 areas, which include 
personal banking and trusts. 
They can now gather the same 
data in just 30 seconds, North- 
ern Trust officials said. 

JSales also lets sales man- 
agers generate reports on all 
the calls and sales opportuni- 
ties available. And salespeople 
can quickly create reports for 
managers on their workloads. 

For JSales will 
provide more flexible banking 
For in 


customers, 
services, said Locke. 
stance, a customer can travel 
from Chicago to a winter home 
bank 


in Florida, where 


with all my backups, for the in 
evitable crash. 


Q: How do you keep your equip- 
ment safe? 

A: The worst thing [I] have to 
deal with when traveling in the 
tropics is making sure [my 
computer] doesn’t overheat. 
{I] need a dry box; it’s what 
photographers use. I pur- 
chased the laptop I am cur- 
rently using just before leaving 
the States, with a “global war- 


staff 


could quickly check his ac- 

count and get authorization to 

cash a $15,000 check. 
Salespeople can also trace 


high-end clients to familiarize | 


themselves with them before 
meetings, said Pete Ruegseg- 
ger, director of e-commerce at 
Northern _ Trust’s 
personal financial 
group. 

“There is now 
the ability to track 
demographic data 
on customers across 
the and 
even post red flags 
like, ‘This is Patri- 


system 


cia; don’t ever call 
her Pat,” Ruegseg- 
ger said. 

Analysts say You- 


ranty” so I wouldn’t be dead in 
the water in Asia. 


Q: What's it like without an office? 
A: Basically, it comes down to 
“have laptop, will travel.” I can 
work from the 
wheelhouse of a yacht to the 


anywhere, 


balcony of an Indonesian guest 
house. I usually copy the files 
to diskettes and find an Inter- 
net café to FTP the work. Even 
in the tiniest, remotest places 
in the Third World, there’s an 


Manufacturers Struggle to 
Keep Pace With Microsoft 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
The year-old Microsoft Manu- 
facturing User Group (MS- 
MUG) has urged the software 
giant to slow down the intro- 
duction of new operating sys- 
tem releases so its members 
can keep pace with upgrades. 

Product turnover, or churn, is 
a major problem because man- 
ufacturers can’t afford to imple- 
ment new operating systems or 
service packs every time Mi- 
crosoft Corp. releases an up- 
grade, the 50-member MS- 
MUG said in its first report. 

“If you are a large, multina- 

| tional manufacturing company 


and [have] 700 facilities each 
with 30 to 40 software licenses 
running machines, it’s not like 
you can shut down operations 
every three months to do up- 
dates,” said group spokesman 
Dennis Daniels, director 
business at ARC Advisory 
Group Inc. in Dedham, Mass. 

MS-MUG was created at Mi- 
crosoft’s behest after manufac- 
turing users started buying 
Windows NT. 

Procter & Gamble Co. has 
been using Microsoft software 
in its plants for a year and has 
needed more personnel to 
handle support and upgrades, 


of 


| 


ayn 


STEVE LOCKE: “This is 
a many-years’ journey” 
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centric is a small player in the 
CRM market, which is domi- 
nated by Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Siebel Systems Inc. 

The Yankee Group in Boston 
puts the worldwide CRM mar- 
ket at $2.5 billion. It projects 
the market will grow 40% per 
year for the next several years. 

Locke said that while You- 
centric is a smaller CRM ven- 
dor, it has been willing to 
spend time on implementation 
at no extra cost. Other well- 
known vendors might not have 
done so, he said. 

Chris Selland, an 
analyst at The Yan- 
kee Group, said 
Youcentric is inno- 
vative. But he 
agreed that the 
biggest benefit is 
the company’s will- 
ingness to do the 
extra work for free. 

“There’s great 
complexity in these 
packages,” Selland 
said. D 


Internet café. However, online 
Southeast 
near what 
used to in the States. 
Here’s an interesting new 
take on the term computer 
bugs. When [I work] at night, 
the laptop screen draws mos- 
quitoes, gnats and God knows 
what else, like moths to a light- 
bulb. Keeping the critters from 
crawling into the keyboard or 
under the rim of the LCD panel 
is a full-time concern. D 


access in Asia is 


nowhere we are 


said Dave Bauman, technology 
leader for corporate engineer- 
ing at the Cincinnati-based 
company and chairman of MS- 
MUG. 

Ron Sielinski, technology 
evangelist at Microsoft, said 
through a spokeswoman that 
he has received the MS-MUG 
report and will respond to the 
members late this month or 
early next month. He declined 
to comment further. 

Pat Kennedy, president of 
OSI Software Inc., a Microsoft 
reseller in San Leandro, Calif. 
disagreed that all manufactur- 
ing end users are unhappy. 
Kennedy said he loves the en- 
hancements Microsoft is mak- 
ing, especially with Windows 
2000 and Windows CE 3.0. 

“[They’re] the best thing to 
happen to the process industry 
in years,” he said. D 
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Software is the soul of e-business. New data management software 


from IBM ean help you leverage all the information resources 


in your business as never before. Underline all. Now. for the 


first time. you can build a simplified, unified platform for all 


your customer relationship, ERP. content management and 
business intelligence applications. One that’s as diverse as 
the tools and information sources your people use. And as 


tight as the rivets on a pair of jeans. 


IBM Enterprise Infermation Portal gives users a 
single, familiar point of access to any and all 
information that is relevant to the job at hand. No 
matter what form the original content is in or where 


it resides, they can find it, use it and put it to work. 


IBM Content Manager integrates storage, search 
and distribution of business information in any 
form. So you can create unified files, company- 
wide archives of computer output and fingertip 


access for a world of users on a world of networks. 


DB2° OLAP Server™ provides fast answers to hard 
questions by letting users explore data in new ways. 
Built-in financial and statistical functions make 
multidimensional analyses a snap for managers. 


(nd implementation faster and easier for you. 


The new DB2 Universal Database™ version 7 builds 
in more support for today’s most powerful analytic 
applications than any other Web database. So you 
have less to integrate - and a smarter e-business 


platform from the start. 


Seeing is believing. See how IBM software helps you capture, manage, analyze and exploit more of the information 


flowing into your business. For case histories in 26 industries, visit us at www.ibm.com/software/soul/leyverage 
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What It’s Like to Work at. . . 


Blue Mountain Art 


Interviewee: Michael Shindle 
director of engineering and op- 
erations 
Company: Blue Mountain Art 
an electronic-greeting card Web 
site recently acquired by Red 
wood City, Calif.-based At 
Home Corp., owner of 
Excite@home.com 
Main locations: The IT staff is 
in San Diego 
Number of IT employees: 13 
Number of employees (end 
users): More than 80 
Dress code: “If you're not 
meeting with anyone, and no 
one is coming into the office 
that day, it’s basically ‘No shirt, 
no shoes, no service.’ If we're 
meeting with people, the code 
moves up a notch to California 
Casual.” 
Workaay: 
“People get into 
their own rhythm. Some work 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and some work 
12 to 10 p.m.’ 
Must people carry beep- 
ers? Cell phones? “We all 
have them, and if something 
goes wrong, you're expected to 
respond. This is not so much a 
job as a new lifestyle you take 
on, in which what you do ebbs 
and flows with the site. If the 
site is suffering stress, you suf- 
fer stress. If it’s stable, you're 
free to have a life.” 
Does the company provide 
connections from home? 
Yes, via cable modem 
How hectic are things 
around Mother's Day? “We'll 
send out over 6 million cards. 
That's a definite peak - we'll 
notice it. But we sent out over 
16 million cards for Valentine's 
Day; 40 million for the whole 
month of February. We were 
here for 36 hours straight 
Mother's Day won't be like 
that. We'll be alert and ready, 
and we'll check the site more 
often than we would during a 
normal weekend. But we're 
scaled to handle bigger peaks.” 
Number of cards sent on 
an average off-peak day: 
1 million 
What does scaling up en- 
tail? “Our current architecture 
is a very good design, but we 
didn't grow it enough last year 
to handle the load, so we want 
to make it more efficient.” 
Any applications in devel- 
opment? “Applications are 


Blue oy Mountain- 


part of the @xoite femily 


fairly stable right now. We don’t 
want to modify the user inter 
face, because that has worked 
for us. But some applications 
will be revised and updated. We 
want to add to our international 
features; we want to add func 
tionality, like a one-click, multi 
ple-send feature and voice at- 
tachments to cards. And even- 
tually, we'd like to do something 
with video attachments.” 
Training: “Training is self 
directed. [The company will] 
send you where you want to go 
and help you become what you 
want to become.” 

Does being part of a larger 
company create new career 
paths? “Yes and no. Yes, you 
can create them, but not unless 
you want to change 
your life. For exam 
ple, my developers 
are senior enough that they 
could manage other developers 
But they would have to move to 
Redwood City [in Silicon Valley} 
So the paths are there, but the 
cost may be higher than anyone 
is willing to pay.” 

Are compensation or 
bonuses different now that 
you're part of Excite? “On« 
difference is that Blue Mountain 
was a private company before 
So now we have stock options 
that are actually traded on the 
open market.” 

In what other ways has the 
company changed since 
being acquired? “It's still too 
early to tell, but | think it brings 
more corporate culture. Like be 
fore, maybe we'd all take the 
day off and go to the beach 
Excite is not as corporate as. 
say, the IBM blue-uniform 
mode, but we are even less cor 
porate than they are.” 

Office mascot: “Nikita, one of 
our employees’ dogs. People 
can bring their dogs here, but 
they have to be cute.” 

On-site amenities: “Our prox 
imity to the ocean.’ 

Number of employees who 
telecommute: Three 

Last companywide or de- 
partment perk: Comp time 
following the Valentine's Day 
peak. “I'd like to take everyone 
to Vegas. I'm always threatening 
to do that.” 

Quote: “We're small, we're 
nimble and we can make things 
happen.” - Leslie Goff 
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ED YOURDON 


iewing’ the project 


T’S AN OLD JOKE that IT development projects are on track 
until a week before the deadline, at which point the customer 
discovers that the project is really six months behind schedule. 
The developers may have worked long hours, but it often turns 
out that nobody fully understands the status of their project 


deliverables. 


One reason the status and deliverables are unknown is that the de- 
velopers’ processes are “hidden” from the project manager and end 
users; it’s almost as if the developers were coding in the dark. 


I learned the significance of this on a recent 
trip to India, which is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the center of software development ex- 
cellence. Of the 10 software organizations in the 
world that had achieved a Level 5 rating on the 
Software Engineering Institute’s (SEI) Capability 
Maturity Model scale last September, five were 
Indian. And an amazing 40% of the world’s 59 


| high-maturity organizations (those at Level 4 or 


5) are in India. 

The scale provides the basic explanation of the 
“hidden process” dilemma. An organization at 
Level 1 has no defined process; hence, neither the 
developers nor the manager nor the 
customer knows what processes are 
being performed. In contrast, an or- 
ganization at Level 3 or higher does 
have a defined process, and if any- 
one wants to see it, there’s a docu- 
ment that describes it in detail. 
Good project management goes 
hand in hand with formal, disci- 
plined processes that are carried 
out consistently; everyone knows 
what deliverables are associated 
with each activity and there should 
be very few surprises along the way. 

But what about end users who 
have been burned on previous proj- 
ects and who aren't passionate be- 
lievers in SEI? They might ask, 
“How do I know that your develop- 
ers are following a formal process?” 
If the project manager says, “Here’s 
a description of the process, and it’s 
the same one we followed on our 
last 10 projects,” the cynical user 
might still say, “We don’t care about 
your last 10 projects! How do we 
know you're following it this time?” 

There are two familiar ways to 
answer this question: produce frequent proto- 
types throughout the project, and produce volu- 


| minous progress reports, updated weekly. But in 
| today’s “Internet time’ 


environment, that may 
not be enough. A mission-critical e-business 


| project may last only four weeks. If it takes a full 


Good project 
management 
goes hand in 
hand with 
formal, 
disciplined 
processes. 


week to find out that you’re building the wrong 
system, you've already lost 25% of your time. 

An alternative, as some of the best Indian soft- 
ware companies are demonstrating, is to make 
the software process completely visible so that 
the customer doesn’t have to wait passively for a 
week before the project team delivers a status re- 
port. If the team is using a formal process that’s 
implemented in a Web-enabled workflow- 
automation mechanism, if the team performs all 
its work within that environment, and if the au- 
tomated process is “instrumented” with appro- 
priate metrics, then end users can literally watch 
the process in motion, in real time, 
through their own Web browsers. 
They can observe requirements be- 
ing created, modified and approved; 
they can observe design reviews, 
with metrics about the number of 
defects that were identified; and 
they can track defects to see 
whether any festering problems 
threaten the project’s success. 

Why is such an approach coming 
from India? Simple: Most of the 
large Indian software organizations 
are doing outsourcing projects for 
European and American clients. But 
even with their impressive SEI cer- 
tifications, Indian firms face a credi- 
bility problem: Their clients just 
aren’t sure if they can trust a project 
team that’s located 10,000 miles 
away. The Web-enabled “visible 
process” approach goes a long way 
toward eliminating this problem and 
also provides a vast improvement in 
the project’s manageability. 

If IT organizations in the rest of 
the world don’t start adopting some 
of these advanced methods and 
processes, they may find themselves at a severe 
competitive disadvantage. D 


Yourdon is editor of Cutter IT Journal, published by 
Cutter Consortium in Arlington, Mass. Contact him at 
wwwyourdon.com. 
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DIGITALTHINK’S Kevin Cornish says working at an ASP 
“makes an enormous difference in hiring” because IT 
is on the revenue-generating side of the business ; 
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IT managers at 
ASPs have a 
direct effect on 
the bottom line 
and direct contact 
with customers. 
By Mark Hall 


Kevin Cornish, information technology director at 
DigitalThink Inc., was nervous. His Web-based train- 
ing company in San Francisco — essentially an appli- 
cation service provider (ASP) — had won the con- 
tract to develop and manage Charles Schwab & Co.’s 
Getting Started Web site, which offers free courses 
for newbie investors. 

The risks for the ASP were huge. Schwab’s Web 
site was averaging 16 million page hits per day, and 
the San Francisco-based investment company was in 
the midst of a major expansion. Schwab was also try- 
ing to attract and educate new investors through ma- 
jor North American marketing programs that includ- 
ed prime-time advertising and direct-mail cam- 
paigns. No one knew how these promotional efforts 
would affect the new training site, which ran on Digi- 
talThink servers connected to the main Schwab site. 

“There was much fear and trepidation on our part 
because we did not know how many users would log 
on when we went live,” Cornish recalls 

For Cornish and his colleagues, having a blue-chip 
client like Schwab is what they dream about — and 
what makes them lose sleep at night. Success would 
validate DigitalThink’s training software, of course, 
but it would also prove to an important customer ina 
critical market that the nascent ASP business model 
works. Failure would mean more than disagreement 
over the usefulness of a product. It would cast doubt 
on the promise of ASP computing. 

At ASPs, IT managers run the business itself. They 
aren’t internal-looking executives overseeing corpo- 
rate technology and operations. What they do is 
what customers see and use. They’re the new breed 
of IT executives being honed in the rough-and- 
tumble, profit-and-loss world of the Internet. 

Or as Rick Bernard says from his new 68,000- 
square-foot data center in Marlboro, Mass.: “IT 
needs to shift from thinking about technology to 
thinking about business partnerships and focusing 
with executive management on business initiatives.” 

The vice president for ASP operations at Hyannis, 
Mass.-based Infinium Software Inc., Bernard is help- 
ing turn his company from a mainstream vendor of 
AS/400 software into a service provider that rents 
software by the month to midsize businesses. The IT 
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manager at an ASP needs to “focus on applications 
that exclusively generate revenue,” Bernard says. 

That means attending marketing and sales meet- 
ings. Roy Lowrance, CIO at Corio Inc., an ASP in 
Redwood City, Calif., gets involved in customer sales 
meetings even before a contract is signed. He says 
the ASP market is so new that traditional CIOs need 
assurances that a service provider can do the job. 

“Tt’s important for me to be involved in the politics 
of selling,” he says, because, as an ASP, Corio handles 
strategic IT assets for companies. That means work- 
ing with his sales organization and its customers to 
understand the benefits and limitations of the ASP 
infrastructure being sold, says Lowrance. 

Before DigitalThink’s Cornish launched Schwab’s 
Getting Started site, he had to get involved early in 
his customer’s marketing efforts, because they could 
directly affect system performance and the user ex- 
perience. “We did not want to be surprised by a Su- 
per Bowl ad or something that could knock the site 
off the Net,” he recalls. 


Close Relationships Are Key 

By working directly and regularly with Schwab’s 
marketers, Cornish helped devise a slow, phased roll- 
out of the site, which served to test the systems as 
well as the acceptance of the course work among on- 
line investors. The success at both ends has led to 
Schwab beefing up its promotion of the site and ex- 
panding the course load. But the crosstown partners 
continue to emphasize tight coordination between 
Schwab’s marketing group and Cornish’s team. 

Linda Drumright, vice president of engineering at 
DigitalThink, says she enjoys an ASP’s more intimate 
business relations with customers. “Selling ASP ser- 
vices to IT is not like shipping a CD with software 
that may or may not be used,” she says. “Being this 
close to the customer is compelling.” 

As the vice president of systems engineering, Jim 
Cavalieri is the CIO at Salesforce.com Inc., another 
ASP in San Francisco. He generally schedules one 
sales meeting per day. Like Drumright, he says these 
encounters make his job far more rewarding. 

But Cavalieri often finds himself reassuring IT 
managers who fret that their proprietary data in 
Salesforce.com’s contact management application is 
on the same server as a competitors’ information. Be- 
cause ASP customers often share resources as they 
do at Salesforce.com’s data center, the IT chiefs at 
ASPs are even more obsessive about security than 
most in-house IT managers. 

Cavalieri says security must be designed into mul- 
tiple levels — from guarding data from unauthorized 
employees to protecting it from competitors, who 
may share a server. Then there’s the normal Internet 
riffraff. “The Internet,” he likes to say, “has no walls.” 
It’s much more difficult to take existing client/server 
software and make it secure on the Web than to build 
in security from the ground up, Cavalieri says. 

Because ASPs live and die by the shared data cen- 
ter, physical security is just as important. At Intira 
Corp. in Pleasanton, Calif., Chief Technology Officer 
John Steensen oversees a new data center that’s pro- 
tected with card-key and biometric access points, 
hidden doors and bulletproof glass. “We have to 
think beyond the ‘hactivist’ threat,” he says. 

Sharing, of course, is the underlying business mod- 
el of all ASPs. By leveraging a data center and its 
software among multiple customers, an ASP can 
make money — or that’s the theory. This busines 
model leads to another distinctive characteristic of 
IT inside an ASP: There’s no software customization. 


Traditional IT managers spend a lot of time design- 
ing, implementing and managing custom-tailored 
programs for their companies. In fact, that’s often the 
IT department’s main contribution to the business. 
Customization, on the other hand, is taboo for ASPs. 

For example, Cavalieri’s customers can’t change 
Salesforce.com’s software data model. The restric- 
tion is by design. If users were allowed to change 
things, ASPs would collapse under the weight of 
managing too many versions of a product. 

David Goldchlag, chief technology officer at US- 
internetworking Inc., says he tries to avoid cus- 
tomization by creating “elaborate templates” for the 
applications that are hosted at the Annapolis, Md. 
based ASP’s data center. “It pays for us and the user 
to run applications in a general way,” he says 

It pays for both sides, Goldchlag argues, because a 
critical value offered by ASPs is the ability to depioy 
software to users quickly. Consider the difference be- 
tween using an ASP or a Big Five consultancy to de- 
ploy an enterprise resource planning (ERP) system 
With a consultancy, you get every possible feature 
and function that its developers can put into a proj- 
ect. That’s because consultants get paid through the 
development cycle, which can take up to 18 months. 

“But [as an ASP] we don’t get paid until the appli 
cation is up and running,” says Goldchlag, pointing 
out that an ERP project can be ready in as little as 60 
days. “It may not have all the bells and whistles, but 
it will have most of them,” he says. 


Cutting Support Costs 


Unlike other software suppliers, ASPs that own the 
code have the advantage of being able to upgrade all 
their customers at once — and as often as they like. 

Salesforce.com, averages one major upgrade every 
four to five weeks, which a corporate IT manager or 
packaged software vendor would never attempt be- 
cause it would alienate users. Even ASPs that resell 
packaged software can upgrade all of their customers 
at one time, cutting support costs dramatically. 

Keeping support costs at a minimum is vital be- 
cause the talent behind the support is so hard to hire, 
even with the advantages many ASPs offer. “Re- 
sources are tight across the board. The existing pool 
of talent can’t staff the whoie IT world,” Goldchlag 
notes. “Our hiring has to be aggressive as well.” 

One lure ASPs can float before job candidates is a 
stock option package, which most IT managers can’t 
compete with. “The potential that pre-initial public 
offering stock options represent is compelling and is 
not found in the traditional IT world,” says Philip 
Carey, chief technology officer at Bluetrain.com Inc. 
a Walnut Creek, Calif.-based ASP offering group- 
ware. The chance of hitting the initial-public-offering 
lottery tempts many IT professionals, but Carey says 
it’s equally important that ASPs attract individuals 
“who want to make a big impact on the application,” 
something not always possible in large IT shops with 
teams of developers and layers of operation staffs. 

But for ASPs that have already gone public and 
can’t appeal as strongly to greed, there remains an- 
other unique magnet for IT staff: the lure of actually 
being “the business” and working so closely with 
customers. At ASPs, the IT staff is not only at ground 
zero for technical advances, but it’s also the source of 
the company’s bottom line. This is a challenge few IT 
professionals have had in their careers, and it’s some- 
thing that appeals to many of them. 

As DigitalThink’s Cornish says, “It makes an enor- 
mous difference in hiring that we are on the revenue- 
generating side of the business.” D 
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Recent graduates and a manager at 
‘Tellabs Operations tell all about the 
company’s successful internship 
program. By Julekha Dash 


NYONE WHO BELIEVES THAT 
twentysomethings have an in- 
flated sense of entitlement may 
change his mind after chatting 
with Julie Cunningham, manag- 
er of global college relations at Tellabs 
Operations Inc. in Bolingbrook, III. 
Cunningham says you don’t have to 
make grandiose promises or give in 
to whimsical demands to bring tech- 
savvy recent college graduates on 
board. Rather, Cunningham — and re- 
cent graduates — say the key to luring 
students includes offering hands-on 
internships as well as providing op- 
portunities for professional develop- 
ment, challenging work and a casual 
work environment. 


Recruiting the Interns 

The success of Tellabs’ college re- 
cruiting program depends largely on 
the success of its internships: One- 


fifth of recent graduates hired by Tel- 
labs were previously interns at the 
Lisle, Ill.-based company. 

Cunningham revamped the intern- 
ship program when she joined the 
firm five years ago. At that time, the 
program was a “little bit on the fluffy 
side,” she says. By ensuring that man- 
agers viewed the program as an av- 
enue for recruiting full-time employ- 
ees, Cunningham changed its image. 

“It’s not a friends-and-family pro- 
gram,” she tells managers. 

Managers have to submit a request 
for an intern detailing the type of 
work that the student will perform. 
Cunningham makes sure that interns 
aren’t assigned “grunt work.” 

If a manager’s request “didn’t look 
meaty,” she would send the applica- 
tion back to be reworked, she says. 
And there’s no room for students to 
slack off either: At the end of their 
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internships, students must give a pre- 
sentation on a project they completed. 

Tellabs’ internship program has left 
a lasting impression on some recent 
graduates. 

Purvi Shah, a software developer, 
says she likes the fact that Tellabs 
assigns mentors to interns. Having a 
mentor meant that she “knew whom 
to go to and whom to ask, so I wasn’t 
completely lost when I got here,” she 
says. Having a support network is im- 
portant for students who are hundreds 
of miles away from family and friends, 
says Shah, who attended Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology in Atlanta. 

| Recent graduate Anoop Mathew, a 
software developer, says he liked the 
career supervision he received during 
his internship. At Tellabs, interns are 

| given “constant feedback about what 
you're doing,” he says. 

Former interns say Tellabs offered 
hands-on assignments. For Shah, this 
included writing a new graphical data- 
driven language and setting up config- 

| uration management tools. Mathew 
designed protection systems for tele- 
communications equipment. “I was 
impressed because it’s a very compli- 
cated field, and I was actually thrown 


| into that,” he says. “I really liked that.” 


| Room for Growth 


Recent graduates also cited Tellabs’ 
opportunities for professional growth. 
| Mathew chose Tellabs over Big Five 


get a master’s degree while working 

| full time. He thought this pursuit 
would be easier at Tellabs — which is 
reimbursing his education — than at a 
consulting firm that would require 
constant travel. 

Shah says she likes the fact that the 
| company offers a diverse work experi- 
ence. “If you get bored or tired, you 
can stay within Tellabs and move 
around,” she says. Cunningham 
echoes this theme: Recent graduates 
| develop expertise in a particular area, 
such as software development or 
hardware design, she says. They can 
then choose between two career paths 
— technical or managerial — but they 
can decide to switch gears later. 

For many recent graduates, select- 
ing a job boils down to the kind of 





consulting firms because he wanted to | 
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SNAPSHOT 


Tellabs Shares Secrets 
For Scouting Students 


TELLABS OPERATIONS INC. 
Headquarters: Lisle, Ill. 
Industry: Telecommunications 
Number of employees: 7,700 
Annual revenue: $2.3 billion 


Tips for building a successful college 
recruiting program: 

> Develop a good internship program 

(see chart below) 

> Provide a casual work environment and 
open communications 

>In addition to competitive salaries, 
consider offering stock options, signing 
bonuses or employee stock purchase plans 
> Assign hands-on, challenging projects 
right away 

> Provide opportunities for ongoing career 
development 

> Provide a chance to work in different 
areas of the organization 


How to get interns to stay full time: 
> Provide support by assigning mentors 
> Ensure managers provide challenging 
assignments — not grunt work 

> Encourage interns to network with one 
another and with other employees 

>If you want to make an offer, do so before 
the internship ends and keep the individual 
updated on the status of the job 

> Deliver ongoing feedback on their 
performance 


Which benefit do you desire most? 
Responses from college students and 
recent college graduates 
Flexible hours 34% 
Stock options 19% 
More vacation time 13% 
Ability to telecommute 13% 
Better health plan 12% 
Large signing bonus 9% 





work they will perform. Sarah Freda 
says writing Web programs that run 
telecommunications equipment holds 
a more promising future than the 
work she completed as an intern at a 
health care company. 

“(The health care firm] had me pro- 
gram in a language I'd never heard of 
before,” says Freda. “I thought, ‘Where 
am I going to go with this program?’ ” 

Most of these graduates say they 
chose Tellabs because of the security 
of working at an organization with an 
established reputation. “You hear 
about other companies with huge lay- 
offs. Tellabs has never had that,” says 
hardware developer Parmveer Singh. 

But Tellabs “still has a small-com- 
pany mentality,” says Mathew. The 
company “allows you to think and 
come up with your own ideas. There’s 
not a lot of paperwork. You decide 
what you want to do and do it,” he says. 

“[{Tellabs] is laid back, yet work 
still gets done. Even managers sit 
in a cube, [and] they wear jeans,” 
says Singh. D 





HireAbility.com 


Why leave your IT needs to chance? 


HireAbility.com provides the perfect platform for companies seeking skilled IT professionals... 

and for contractors seeking ideal work scenarios. Our focus is IT, but our scope is international. 

Our interaction is online, but our infrastructure is grounded in positive results. 

HireAbility.com offers IT contractors, hiring managers, and recruitment professionals a user-friendly, 
highly-customized service with advanced search options, specialized profiles, contact lists 

and group emailing capabilities, plus a variety of industry-related articles, discussion forums and 
useful links. 


Discover the benefits of online IT staffing today. Start with an IT leader. 


HireAbility.com 


The one that works.™ 
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Only 5% of your IT staff is safe from 
_recruiters; 40% plan to be with you no 
more than a year. We asked IT pros why 
| they left their last jobs, where they plan 
to be next and what happens to job 
loyalty along the way. By Sharon Watson 


Are You, or Your Staff, 
Mirrored in These Complaints? 


As part of Computerworld 's recent Job Satisfaction 
Survey (see “It's the Opportunities, Stupid!” April 24), 
we asked IT managers and professionals why they 
left their last jobs, how happy they are at their 
present jobs and how long they plan to stay in their 
current positions. Many respondents shared thoughts 
similar to the following: 


WO WEEKS after Damon 
Remy joined a hospitality 
company, his boss quit and 
almost all of the IT depart- 
ment was outsourced to a 
consulting firm. 
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| communications company where he 


hopes to work with the latest wireless 


| data technology, be part of a team and 


“I was misled about the company and | 


my role in it,” Remy says. For example, 
though his title was director of infor- 
mation technology, Remy wasn’t in- 
volved in making decisions about the 
firm’s technological or strategic direc- 
tions. “My boss had sent out a quar- 

| terly update memo listing 15 projects 
IT was involved in — and I only knew 
about three of them,” he says. 

But the straw that broke Remy’s back 

was when he was ready to spend about 


$9,000 of his own money to get his Cisco | 


and Microsoft network certifications — 


and the company wouldn't give him time | 


off for the training. 

Then he got a raise of just 3% after 
18 months — even though his boss 
agreed that it wasn’t commensurate 
with the value of Remy’s performance. 

“I felt like the abused stepchild,” 
Remy says. He left in March to join a 


@ SELLING OUR SOULS TO IT 

Companies hire IT [employees] as salaried [pro- 
fessionals], thinking they can save money by hav- 
ing them work overtime and on weekends. No 
bonuses. No overtime pay. What's the incentive 
to be an employee? So-called intangible benefits. 
Might as well be an hourly contractor. 





see his impact on the bottom line. “I 
want to feel good about coming to 
work,” he says. 

Remy’s got company. More than half 
the respondents to Computerworld’s re- 
cent Job Satisfaction Survey said their 
job satisfaction went down (again) in 
the past year. Almost 88% of the survey 
respondents said they are either ac- 
tively looking to change jobs, thinking 
about looking or would take a new job 
if the opportunity presented itself. 

More money ranked as the No. 1 rea- 
son for moving to a new position. Other 
considerations included more training 
opportunities, working with new tech- 
nologies, more challenging assignments 
and a more interesting technical direc- 
tion in a new employer’s IT department. 

Those are the matter-of-fact reasons 
behind a job hunt. Ask more than a 
dozen IT professionals why they actu- 
ally left a company, though, and their 
answers are more complex. They in- 
volve relations with management, bro- 
ken promises, lack of communication, 

internal politics and more. 

Management is most often 
cited as the wellspring of dis- 
satisfaction. Take the senior 
project manager at a multi- 
national IT services firm 
managing the national net- 
work of a U.S. financial insti- 
tution. Of the dozen people in 
his group, six are job hunting, and 
the rest are polishing their résumés, 
he says, even though the employer 
offers excellent training, bleeding- 
edge technology and fine benefits. 


@ LITTLE PAY, LESS RESPECT 

I'm unappreciated, underpaid, and my boss 

[the owner] is probably the only person his age 
whose ego is as big as his prostate. I'd get twice 
what I'm earning if | worked elsewhere. All of this 
combined keeps me from working at my full 
potential. If only half the people they hire here 
knew how to use a mouse, then perhaps I'd be 
able to work at full potential also. I'm seriously 
considering seeking new employment. 
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“IT’S TOTAL CHAOS. There’s no communication,” 


EVER melee ime BML cert 
in Sacramento; Calif. 


The problem? “I’ve been managed to | 


death, and I don’t see any leadership,” 
says the project manager. 


For example, he says his team’s super- | 


visors, who used to work for the team’s 

client, are so uncomfortable working on 
the vendor side that they balk at enforc- 
ing contract provisions that require spe- 
cific, detailed implementation plans. So 


the project manager’s colleagues receive | 


plans that lack basic data, such as how 
many workstations are required and ad- 
dresses for where they’re to be shipped. 
Yet the team is still held to its deadlines. 
“I have people coming to me in 
tears, asking when will management 
start following the contracts,” the proj- 
ect manager says. “It’s killing me.” 
Poor or nonexistent communication 
from management and failure to pro- 
tect IT employees from unreasonable 


@ EVERYTHING IS MY JOB 

Too many projects to do, not enough time to do it. 
On top of the products, | end up devoting at least 
one-third of every day to solving issues for end 
users that they should know how to resolve on their 
own. These issues are skills that should be a prereq- 
uisite of their job. Add in the copy machines, fax ma- 
chines and anything else that remotely resembles a 
computer (believe it or not, | was actually called 
once to fix the Coke machine) that | get calls to 
work on. ... Well, | believe you may see the point. 


deadlines and project requirements are 
huge sources of frustration. 

“Tt’s total chaos. There’s no commu- 
nication, so no one knows what anyone 
else is doing,” says Michelle Goodrich, 
an IT specialist in Sacramento, Calif. 
She’s working on a Web-enabled appli- 
cation meant to interface with a data- 
base, but no one has set standards 
for front ends or for the database inter- 
action. “So I'll pick my pieces, and an- 
other group may be picking its own,” 
she says. 

A senior programmer/analyst work- 
ing on a government contract says he 
left one job because his technically 
adept boss continually changed job 
specifications without telling him, so 
most of his work went unused. “That 
got real discouraging,” he says. 

Others say their bosses are techno- 


@ SPINNING OUR WHEELS 

There is very little room to branch out into new 
areas in my company. We are understaffed - 
which has led to a segregation of knowledge - 
and no one has time for cross-training types of 
activities. There are many more things that | could 
do and would be more than willing to learn to do, 
but there is no time to learn anything new. 


PAAR em Ym mt) sg 
Higher salary 


Greater opportunity for training and advancement of skills 


Access to new and challenging technologies 


Challenging assignments 
Job security 


Technology direction of IT department at new company 


Greater control over work schedule, work hours 


Relationship with current manager 
Business direction of new company 
Sign-on bonus 

Other (not specified) 

Not answered 


Be Se Sg 


Less than six months 
Six months to one year 
One to two years 

Two to three years 
Three to four years 
Four to five years 

Five years or more 

Not answered 


aN BEY CR OU BSCE EES eg 


Less than one year 
One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Four years 

Five years 

More than five years 
Not answered 


1% 


Methcdology- Survey of 540 IT professionals, as part of Computerworld’s Annual Job Satisfaction Survey 


logical novices, often in over their 
heads in trying to manage an IT de- 
partment. “The whole plant knows not 
to go to the head of IT when they need 
something but to find one of us in- 
stead,” says a network technician at a 
manufacturing company in Louisiana. 

Dissatisfied IT professionals say an- 
other thing that leaves a sour taste in 
their mouths is when their bosses don’t 
share the glory. For example, staff at a 
firm in Illinois worked New Year’s Eve 
and New Year’s Day on Y2k issues. 
“Our IT director looked great, but we 
didn’t get any recognition,” says a net- 
work professional there. “They didn’t 
even replace the lost holidays on our 
vacation schedule.” 

Despite the shift to a technology- 
based economy and the increase in val- 
ue of IT skills, most unhappy IT work- 


m@ WE'RE OUT OF CONTROL 

On the whole, | am not in control of nor can | 
directly affect the environment | support. Devel- 
opers - frequently contracters — write weak 
applications that cause general problems, which 
we then troubleshoot. Projects are late or DOA. 
My group doesn’t fully participate in any develop- 
ment efforts but is called upon to fix errors when 
they are found. 


ers say they don’t see signs that their 
employers will make changes to keep 
them. “Lots of companies haven’t wok- 
en up to the fact that their IT staff is 
most at risk for not showing up on 
Mondays,” says a telecommunications 
manager in San Francisco. 

But chances are good those IT staffers 
will show up somewhere on a Monday. 
“I’ve got an offer that will increase my 
salary by 20%,” says the network profes- 
sional in Illinois. “So I may go where 
they'll treat me well for at least six 
months before reality kicks in.” D 


Watson is a freelance writer in Chicago. 


MORENEXT WEEK 


This is the first 
about why | 
Next issue: Rete 


@ START-UPS STARTING TO APPEAL 

| am tired of the bureaucracy needed to 
accomplish the simplest tasks. There is too 
much time wasted on trivial issues while 
the world of technology passes by with the 
Internet. | can work harder and smarter in 
an Internet start-up than at a company filled 
with bureaucracy, attitude and pointless 
procedures. | feel | am wasting time here. 
There is so much more | can do outside 
this fixed structure. 
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From straw to eold — 
and back to straw 


t the recent annual meeting of the Association of Women in 
Computing (AWC, www.awc-hq.org) in Orlando, attendees dis- 
cussed how women can leverage the visibility and status many 


achieved as year 2000 project managers. 


Although women make up about 20% of the IT workforce, 
best estimates indicate they handled 30% to 40% of Y2k projects. Ask a 


group like the AWC why 
that’s so and you get a sea of 
knowing grins. 

Early in the days when 
Y2k was considered a Cobol 
project, it was seen as a de- 
tail-oriented, dead-end job 
that would blow a career off 
its trajectory with no oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The 
team would be made up of 
old-skills washouts. There 
would be no visibility, little 
intellectual challenge and no 
contact with the business. 

It looked like a guaranteed 
lose/lose situation: If the 
project were to succeed, it 
would be perceived as easy. 
If it were to fail, the manager 
would be blamed. 

In corporate parlance: 
women’s work. 

As the clock ticked, that 
initial view turned around. 
Executives recognized Y2k 
as the most difficult, most 
comprehensive, highest-vis- 
ibility project in history. 
Many a lowly project man- 


@ INFORMATION SECURITY IN 
AN E-BUSINESS WORLD 
Sheraton New Orleans, June 5-7 
Trends and technologies sur- 
rounding security on the Web. 
Cost: $1,395 for Gartner Group 
clients; $1,695 for others 
Contact: Gartner Group Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn., (800) 778- 
1997 or (203) 316-6757; 

fax: Ashley Pearce, (800) 778- 
1998 or (203) 316-677: 
www.gartner.com/infosec/usa 


@ E-PAYROLL 

Westin Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, June 5-7 
Automating enterprisewide 


| nies, who have a better glob- 


ager suddenly found herself 
reporting to the board of 
directors. 

Poetic justice, I call it. But 
this odyssey isn’t over yet. 

The fate of these business 
heroes is still unclear. AWC 
conference participants 
heard that, despite the suc- 
cess of Y2k projects, many 
Y2k managers are struggling 
to find a decent lateral move 
in the company. And many 
are getting no help whatso- 
ever from the executives 
whose necks they saved. 

And the Y2k effort itself 
has been forgotten. It seems 
that, rather than take advan- 
tage of the golden opportu- 
nity to leverage the benefits 
of Y2k work, many compa- 
nies want to put it — and 
anyone involved in it — out 
of sight and out of mind. 

So you've got Y2k man- 
agers who spent years learn- 
ing about every division and 
department in their compa- 


payroll functions. 


| Cost: $1,499 


Contact: International Quality 


| & Productivity Center in Little 


Falls, N.J., (800) 882-8684 or 


| (973) 256-021); fax: (973) 256- 
| 0205; e-mail: info@iqpc.com. 


www.igpc.com 


| @ WIN-DEV EAST 2000 


Marriott Hotel, Cambridge, 


| Mass., June 5-9 


The latest in the world of de- 
velopment for Windows. 


| Cost: $595 to $1,695 


Contact: Boston University 


| Corporate Education Center in 


Tyngsboro, Mass., (800) 288- 


al view and know more 


| about the ins and outs of 


business processes than any- 


one else knows, who are 


poised to leverage their 
knowledge in enterprise re- 
source planning implemen- 
tations, supply-chain initia- 
tives and global e-commerce 
— and whose companies 
just want them to disappear 
into the woodwork. 

What a waste! And be- 
cause women were overrep- 
resented among Y2k man- 
agers, they’re disproportion- 
ately hurt by this backlash. 

Imagine how refreshing it 
was when one woman, Jose- 
Marie Griffiths (jmgriff@ 
umich.edu), CIO at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, showed 
the group how a woman’s 
touch can change the Y2k 
aftermath. 

She talked about her ap- 
preciation of how her Y2k 
staff had “spun straw into 


| gold,” turning this lose/lose 


project into a win for the 


7246 or (978) 649-9731, 


| ext. 255; fax: (978) 649-2162 


www.win-dev.com 


@ JAVAONE 


| Moscone Convention Center, 
San Francisco, June 6-9 


Sun Microsystems Inc.’s annual 
Java developer conference. 


| Cost: $1,295 to $1,395 until May 
| 31; $1,595 after May 31 


Contact: ZD Events Inc. in 
Needham, Mass., (888) 886- 
8769; fax: (781) 449-2674 


www.zdevents.com 


| @ THE SIXTH LEADERSHIP 


DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 
Grand Hyatt, Washington, 

June 12-13 

Tools and strategies for existing 
and future corporate leaders. 


| and Gri-fiths 


university. And she talked 
about how she as Y2k direc- 
tor had turned it into a win 
for herself and her people. 
Griffiths won’t allow the 
university to put Y2k behind 
it. She’s projecting her view 
— aholistic woman’s view 
— of the process by broad- 
casting her conviction that 
Y2k delivered a new, clear 
and comprehensive under- 
standing of systems across 
the organization that was 
never possible before. She’s 
a vocal, visible advocate for 
continually up- 
dating and build- 
ing on that view, 
using that knowl- 
edge to develop 
new strategies 
and helping her 
business partners 
do the same. 
Women are 
known for valu- 
ing relationships, 


--. 


a“ 


won't allow the 
university to for- 
get what her Y2k people did. 
She kept their contribution 
before the entire population 
throughout the project, and 
when it was over, she pub- 
lished a full-page letter in 
the campus newspaper, de- 
scribing the team’s success 
in detail and listing the 
names of more than 100 peo- 
ple who contributed to the 
effort. 

Women are great at bring- 
ing the theoretical right 
down to the kitchen table, 


Cost: $1,095 

Contact: Linkage Inc. in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., (781) 862-3157; fax: 
(781) 862-2355 
www.linkageinc.com/ldc2000 


| @ THE BEST OF TEAMS 2000 


Chicago Marriott, June 12-15 
Anything and everything about 


| building and improving team- 
| work in today’s corporations. 

| Cost: $1,095 to $1,295 

| Contact: Linkage Inc. in Lexing- 


ton, Mass., (781) 862-3157; fax: 


| (781) 862-2355 


www.linkageinc.com/ 
teams2000us 


@ E-BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
AND EXPO 
San Jose Convention Center, 
June 13-15 


KATHLEEN MELYMUKA is a 
Computerworld feature 
writer. Contact her at 
kathleen_melymuka® 
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and Griffiths refused to let 
anyone imagine that Y2k 
was hype. She brought its 
importance home to stu- 
dents, administrators and 
faculty when she published 
an article in the paper listing 
more than 60 student-relat- 
ed snafus — no course list- 
ings, no tuition calculations, 
no financial aid, no class 
lists — that would have oc- 
curred as the January term 
began if her Y2k team had 
not succeeded. 

And most important, 
women are nur- 
turing. Griffiths 
won't allow her 
Y2k people to re- 
cede into the 
background. 
She’s encourag- 
ing them to use 
their compre- 
hensive exper- 
tise to become 
involved in other 
organizationwide 
projects. 

Griffiths’ anal- 
ogy is apt. If ever there was 
a project where straw was 
spun into gold, it was Y2k. 
But for many of the spinners 
— women and men alike — 
the reward has been more 
straw. Still, they spun it 
once and they can spin it 
again by following Griffiths’ 
lead and refusing to go any- 
where but up. “You’ve es- 
caped the dungeon of com- 
partmentalization,” Griffiths 
tells her Y2k people. “Don’t 


go back!” B 


Insights, strategies and techno- 
logies for electronic business. 
Cost: $595 to $1,395 


| Contact: CMP Business Forums 


in New York (800) 652-2578; 


| fax: (212) 592-8233 
| www.ebusinessexpo.com 


| @ THE 2000 E-COMMERCE 


CONFERENCE 

Hilton New York, June 15-16 
Explore a wide range of e-com- 
merce issues with several se- 


| nior executives. 


Cost: $1,425 for Conference Board 
members; $1,625 for others 


Contact: The Conference Board 


Inc. in New York (212) 339- 
0232; e-mail: carol.courter@ 
conference-board.org. 
www.conference-board.org/ 
ecommerce.htm 
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PLEASE DO NOT 
DISTURB 


[I am online at Enterprise.CNET.com learning 
how net markets and exchanges will affect our 
business and traditional industries. ] 


Introducing CNET Enterprise, the unprecedented resource designed to help IS/IT and business professionals 
make informed enterprise technology decisions. The knowledge of oureditors, users and affiliated analyst 


firms (Gartner Group, META Group.com, Forrester Research and more) isat your disposal. Asis an endless variety 
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of product and system integration services. It will also feature quarterly broadband events entitled 
“Live from the Corner Office” that let you interact with industry leaders. The first, on May 24, will address 
the technology issues changing the way traditional industries conduct business. Panelists include top executives 


from Commerce One, FreeMarkets, Cephren, PEPEX and others. Register for free at Enterprise.CNET.com/cw. 


AOL Keyword: CNET 
©2000 CNET, inc. Alll rights reserved. C 
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The _,- 
Recasting 


Y?kers 


While e-commerce and ERP work 
beckon for some, others feel over- 
looked for high-profile IT jobs after 
the date change. By Kim S. Nash 


“I’m absolutely thrilled 
and complimented 
that Prudential felt 

[that by] what I demon- 

strated on Y2k, I had 
the qualifications to 
move on to another 
high-profile role.” 
IRENE DEC, FORMER Y2K LEADER, 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


OME YEAR 2000 managers and workers have 
= parlayed their big-project skills into high- 
profile, strategic positions on e-commerce 
ee and enterprise resource planning projects. 
= But others have gotten sidelined in less ex- 
em citing jobs or been overlooked for promo- | 
“8S tions or perks they thought they deserved. 

And five months into the new year, some informa- 
tion technology staffers are still doing Y2k cleanup 
work, such as archiving code-fix procedures and writ- 
ing recommendations on how to manage similar giant 
projects in the future. 

“It’s all over the map, what’s going on with year | 
2000 people,” says David Iacino, year 2000 program | 
director at FleetBoston Financial Corp. in Boston. 
“Some stay, some want to try something different.” 

Of 129 Y2k workers polled by Computerworld, most 
— 108 — said they didn’t get new positions after their 
Y2k stints. That is, if someone was a project manager 
before Y2k, he remained a project manager after Y2k 
— just on a different project. The majority of those | 
polled said they are content with that, especially since 
their new gigs are often in hot e-commerce or enter- 
prise resource planning (ERP) initiatives. 

Even so, 19%, or 24, of the 129 Y2k workers, said 
they plan to look for new jobs. 

Interestingly, survey respondents were just about 
split on whether year 2000 work made them more | 
marketable (see chart, next page). 

Of the 20 who are in new positions, ll consider | 


| themselves demoted or moved laterally, the survey | 
found. Only nine said they feel they were promoted. 


A former Y2k manager at a company in the North- | 


east, who asked to remain anonymous, says she’s dis- 
appointed with her post-year 2000 career. 
“I got a good bonus and a reasonable salary increase 


| and excellent review,” she says. “But I’ve been demot- 


ed, for all practical purposes.” She joined the com- 
pany in 1998 as a senior IT manager. When she was 


| asked to lead year 2000 remediation, she says, her 


managers gave her a verbal promise that a better posi- 
tion awaited her after Y2k. But that didn’t happen. 

As for others on her year 2000 team, most have 
made lateral moves within the company, while a few 
others have quit, she says. 

That’s frustrating, she says, especially because the 
people doing the work had to stretch their skills — 
and did so willingly. “People were asked to do things 
totally outside [the IT] field, like communicating with 
outside clients” about the remediation effort, she says. 


Happy Ending 

The post-Y2k story had a happier ending for Irene 
Dec, the former Y2k leader at The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America in Newark, NJ. 

Dec, an 18-year veteran of Prudential, is now a vice 
president in the financial giant’s international invest- 
ments division. She was appointed to the prestigious 
technology slot to help grow overseas business for 
Prudential, and Y2k played a big part in landing her 
the job, she says. 

In year 2000 leadership, “I had a very large project 
with a global scope. It was obviously a critical busi- 
ness need,” Dec explains. “Those same things match 


| up to [Prudential’s needs in] international invest- 


ments.” Dec accepted the new assignment after being 
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offered “a variety” of jobs inside and outside the com- 
pany, she says . “I was interested in more of a focus on 
the business side of the house.” 

Dec took three of the 40 to 60 members of her year 
2000 team with her; the others found slots in various 
areas throughout Prudential, she says 

“T’m absolutely thrilled and complimented that Pru- 
dential felt [that by] what I demonstrated on Y2k, I 
had the qualifications to move on to another high- 
profile role,” she says. 


The smartest CIOs are redeploying their Y2k peo- | 


ple to strategic new ventures — e-commerce in par- 
ticular, says Kazim Isfahani, an analyst at Giga Infor- 
mation Group Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

Fledgling e-commerce projects need the know-how 


of successful year 2000 managers, who can do such 


things as set achievable goals and make sure projects 


get the needed resources, says Isfahani. Y2k managers 
had to communicate in the language of the business | 


side while understanding IT, he says. “It’s a skill that’s 
been developed that will foster better project commu- 
nication in a shorter time frame, which is very impor- 
tant in e-commerce,” he says. “Those skills are rare.” 
Steve Jost, a project manager at Deere & Co. in Mo- 


line, Ill., swapped his year 2000 cap for an e-com- | 
merce helmet — but stayed put at Deere. That is, he | 


made a lateral move into a hot field. 
One aspect of Jost’s Y2k responsibilities — the daily 


contact he had with Deere’s business-unit managers | 
throughout the company’s multinational operations | 


— gave him an edge in his new role. 


He calls on those people as he works to advance | 


Deere’s online activities, he says. Those personal rela- 


tionships are helping him get the cooperation he 
needs for technology projects, he says. 

Ed Hourihan is another IT manager who played 
Y2k roulette and To tackle Y2k chores at 
Phoenix Home Life Mutual Insurance Co., Hourihan 
decided to hire programmers in India to fix the com- 
pany’s code. Nothing unusual there. 

But then Hourihan, along with Chief Technology 
Officer Satish Bangalore, added a twist. Enfield, 
Conn.-based Phoenix formed a new company with the 
Indian programmers: Phoenix Global Solutions in 
Bangalore. So, instead of a sunk cost, Y2k became a 
moneymaker. 

How? Through the new Indian company, Phoenix 
has recouped its $25 million in Y2k costs and is ex- 
pected to pull in another $25 million in extra sales this 
year, Hourihan says. He now manages the Indian com- 
pany, whose 215 employees build call center and Web 
applications for other companies, including Pruden- 
tial and IBM. 

Phoenix Global Solutions plans to hire an official 
sales force this year. Meanwhile, everyone who 
worked on Phoenix Mutual’s year 2000 project still 
has a job at the company, Hourihan says. “Not that we 
weren't on the radar screen with the CEO before, but 
certainly we’re a bigger blip now,” he says. 


The Morning After 


Yet for most folks, year 2000 fixing was a historic 
but uneventful career chapter. 
“I went back to my day job,” says Dave Kelble, an IT 


won. 


manager, who volunteered in 1996 to run year 2000 | 


duties at Wawa Inc., a chain of convenience stores 


After the Date Change 


With their work mostly completed, former Y2K project 
managers and staffers are split on whether their experi- 
ence has helped them in their careers. But many have 
moved on to other, higher-profile IT assignments. 


Do you feel your year 
2000 experience 
has made you more 
marketable? 


Don'tknow _ 
4% 


Where is your primary job responsibility today? 
(Number of times the top six answers were mentioned) 


20 
4 
10 


Enterprise resource planning 
Financial applications 
Electronic-business infrastructure 
Intranet extranet 


Infrastructure operations/coordinator 
Customer service 


based in the Philadelphia suburb of Wawa, Pa. 

“I’m just starting to get down to some of the proj- 
ects that I left as orphans,” Kelble says. Those include 
adding more of Wawa’s suppliers to its electronic data 
interchange (EDI) network. He is also charged with 
investigating how to add Internet capabilities to the 
retailer’s EDI system. 

Many of the 12 Y2k contractors Wawa hired from 
service firms, however, didn’t fare as well, Keible says. 

When Wawa’s work was done, the service firm — 
which Kelble declined to name — laid those people 
off. “Many are out of jobs,” he says. 

Meanwhile, FleetBoston’s Iacino is busily archiving 
the key procedures the bank used during remediation 
“We're archiving to show due diligence in the — God 
forbid — event that we are faced with a legal matter” 
such as a suit by a customer claiming he was hurt by 
Y2k trouble at FleetBoston, he notes. (Iacino says the 
bank experienced no significant year 2000 glitches.) 

FleetBoston is looking for positions for the rest of 
its 18-member Y2k team, but Iacino says he knows 
some are considering jobs at Internet companies. “We 
want to retain as much talent as we can, but ultimate- 
ly, we can’t chain our people to a desk.” 

He says he hopes to leverage the extensive knowl 
edge of hardware and software that FleetBoston has 
gained from Y2k. One area in which it would be useful 
would be in negotiating with vendors. “We know to- 
day every piece of software we have and what plat- 
form it resides on and who the vendor is, for the first 
time ever,” he says. “We could say, for example, ‘We 
buy $12 million worth of software from you a year, so 
we think we should be getting a better deal.’” D 





BY FRANK HAYES 
OT VERY 
ago, convergence 


LONG 


meant one thing 
in the informa- 
tion technology 
world: the merging of televi- 
sion and the Internet. Interac- 
tive TV and Web multimedia 
would collide, the pundits pre- 


dicted, resulting in a new 


medium combining the best of 


both worlds. 
That kind of 
may still happen someday. But 


convergence 


right now, some business con- 
sultants are using the term to 
describe a much more immedi- 
ate process: merging different 
sales channels, distribution sys- 
tems and product categories. 
The basic idea is that busi 
ness is no longer about how you 
sell or deliver the product, or 
even what you sell. It’s about 
the customer. And as a result, 
all the channels that lead to the 
customer must converge 


Coming Together 

Case in point: Lands’ End 
Inc., a retailer in Dodgeville, 
Wis., no 
Internet and toll-free phone 


longer sees __ its 
sales as competing. Instead, an 
Internet customer can click on 
a Web-site button and within 
20 seconds talk to a customer 
service representative who can 
feed personalized images to 
the customer’s Web browser. 

“The customer is at the cen- 
ter of everything we do 
[mail-order] catalogs, the In- 
ternet, our [toll-free] number,” 
says Sam Taylor, Lands’ End’s 
director of e-commerce. 

But is still a 
work in progress. 

“Ideally, you want all the 
channels to know what all the 
other channels know,” 
Marc Singer, a principal at 
McKinsey & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco and co-author of the 
book Net Worth. “You want it 
personalized for each 
That was hard before the Inter- 
net, and the Internet has made 
it harder. But people are taking 
the next set of steps.” 

Some steps are deceptively 
simple, Singer says. For exam- 
ple, Round Rock, Texas-based 
Dell Computer Corp.’s Web 
site “lets you pretend you're 


convergence 


case. 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


says | 


BUSINESS: 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN 





BRIEF 


Converge 


DEFINITION 


Convergence is a business shift in which two 
connections with the customer that were previously 
viewed as competing (such as bricks-and-mortar 
stores and the Internet) come to be seen as comple- 
mentary. Those customer connections can include 
previously competing sales channels, product 
categories or distribution channels. 


configuring your own comput- 
er, then talk to an adviser to 
make sure it makes sense,” he 
says. At Gap.com, “I can buy 
something online and give it as 
a gift. If it’s not right, [the re 
cipient] can return it at a Gap 
store, and the clerk won't say 
“You bought it online, you can’t 
return it here,’ ” adds Singer. 
But just 
about seiling; it can also be 
found in distribution channels. 


convergence isn’t 


Some record companies are 
beginning to sell music as 
downloadable MP3 files and 
compact discs. And traditional 
book publisher Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons recently began 
selling a Stephen King horror 


story, “Riding the Bullet,” as a 


downloadable online book. 
Convergence isn’t tied to the 
Internet — or even new. Al- 
though Seattle-based Amazon.- 
com Inc. can track book pur- 
chases to offer other merchan- 
dise, such as toys and hand 
tools, New York-based Barnes 
& Noble Inc.’s bricks-and-mor- 
tar sell lattés, 
videotapes and other products 


bookstores 


tied to customers’ lifestyles. 

As a business process, con- 
vergence isn’t simply a matter 
of installing new IT systems to 
link Web sites with service rep- 
resentatives. “It’s a fundamen- 
tal change in the rules of eco- 
nomic activities,” says Douglas 
F. Aldrich, a managing director 
at Chicago-based A. T. Kearney 


Converging Around 


the Customer 


For businesses to succeed, 
all channels must converge, 
with the customer at the center. 


Sales channels: 
# Web stores 


w Bricks-and-mortar retail stores 


@ Mail-order catalogs 
@ Telemarketing 


Product categories: 
w Print ads, TV commercials, 
Web sites 


w Dissimilar products that may appeal 
to customers based on demographics 
@ Dissimilar products that may appeal 


to customer based on interests 
expressed in purchases 


Delivery channels: 
w Physical delivery 
w Electronic delivery 


| 
| 
| 


Inc. and author of Mastering the | 


Digital Marketplace: Practical 
Strategies for Competitiveness in 
the New Economy. 

In the past, Aldrich says, 
companies concentrated on 
manufacturing their products, 
and the supply chain fed that 
process. But that was when re- 


gional distributors had strong- | 
holds on their markets. Now, | 


customers can shop globally 
on the Internet, relying not 
only on distributors but on 
nontraditional 
even purchasing direct from 
the manufacturer. 

So the supply chain has 
turned into a demand chain, 
with the the 
tomer. 


retailers, or 


focus on cus- 
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AT A GLANCE 


Real-World 
Convergence 


Sales channel convergence 

ws Gateway begins as telemarketer, 
opens retail stores 

w Barnes & Noble starts as retail book- 
seller, adds Web store 

Product category convergence 

ws Barnes & Noble sells lattés to book 
customers in retail stores 


w Amazon.com sells tulip bulbs, tools or 
toys to book customers on Web site 
Delivery channel convergence 
@ Record label EMI sells new recordings 
on CDs (physical delivery) and as MP3 
files (electronic delivery) 
Book publisher Scribner's sells Stephen 
King books (physical delivery) and a short 
story by King, “Riding the Bullet” (elec- 


tronic del 


The result is “the conver- 
gence of what were distinct 
markets and channels,” Al- 
drich says. “There’s no longer 
any customer loyalty. Now the 
customer asks, ‘How do you 
become loyal to me?’” 

That means more than sim- 
ply adding enterprise resource 
planning systems or supply- 
chain management; it means 
one-to-one marketing for 
every customer. 


At Your Service 

“It’s easy to say you need 
a fundamental rearchitecting,” 
says Singer. But it also requires 
rethinking the whole approach 
to doing business. “What, 
on the customer dimension, 
makes the experience better? 
he says. “And for the seller, 
which things have a chance 
to break even or make money 
and give you the benefits of 
customer conversion or reten- 
tion?” 

Does convergence translate 
into a return on the invest 
ment? At Lands’ End, which 
has made a heavy commitment 
to merging its sales channels, 
the answer seems clear: More 
customers buy. 

“We have a significantly high- 
er checkout rate on our Web 
site,” says Taylor. “For the indus- 
try as a whole, two-thirds of 
shopping sessions are not com- 
pleted. For Lands’ End, more 
than 50% are completed.” D 





Favorites 


Treat your 

best e-customers 

like favorites and they'll 
do the same for you. 


They come. See. The SAS® Solution lets you combine the Web data a customer left you 
Biel cen han seconds ago with the purchasing, behavior, and demographic data 
oe a ee you've been keeping all along. And that makes it easy to: 

Then they leave. 


Get to know your e-customers...delight them by proving you 
—— understand them...personalize your interactions...and predict their 
And that’s when your selling job, changing needs. 


not to mention your en 7 Build strategies to retain customers...cross-sell to them...and 
e-commerce, really begins. make the most effective use of a// your marketing channels. 


improve your Web site by analyzing who clicked on what and 


why...and which pages customers come back to most. 


For a free guide, Taking the Guesswork Out of Your E-Business 
Strategy, come to www.sas.com/favorites or give us a Call at 


919.677.8200. 
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Al 


ontracts should also 
cover ‘change control’ 


F YOU CHANGE SOMETHING ina deal with an existing supplier, you 
could have a challenge on your hands. Unfortunately, many IT cus- 
tomers don’t anticipate these changes very well, if at all. And when 
they don’t anticipate and manage changes, vendors’ profits skyrocket. 


Interestingly, vendors are 
known to lowball customers 
who are perceived to be con- 
tractually naive. The vendors 
know they'll be able to maxi- 
mize profits later by taking ad- 
vantage of dependent cus- 
tomers when changes occur. 

Change today is rapid and 
certain. New products and ca- 
pabilities are being pitched in 
record numbers by vendors to 
customers; projects change 
dramatically to incorporate 
new ideas and technology; 
service and software deals 
need to be adjusted for new 
types of users, volumes and 
service levels. 

Speed and change are dri- 
ving today’s marketplace. 
Since no one can predict all 
potential changes, customers 
and vendors should at least 
agree ahead of time on a ratio- 
nal process for handling 


MP3 Signs Deal 
With Music Label 


MP3.com Inc., which was recently 
found liable for having violated copy- 


right law, claimed a small victory last | 
| with shoppers forecast to spend 

| £20 billion ($30.5 billion) on pur- 
| chases made over the Internet in 

| 2005, Fletcher Research an- 

| nounced at its Retail Online forum 
| last week. 


week in its battle for legitimacy. 

The San Diego-based company 
announced that it had reached a li- 
censing agreement with New York- 
based music distributor Broadcast 
Music Inc. (BMI). The agreement 
will let MP3.com offer a library of 
as many as 45 million BMI songs 
from its site. 

The license doesn’t cover the 
copyright for a specific recording of 
a song that is owned by a record la- 
bel, according to an MP3.com offi- 
cial who asked not to be named. It 
does cover versions of the songs 
recorded by the artist but never 
specifically sold to a label or anoth- 
er party, however. 


changes when they occur. 

The underlying premise of a 
good change-control process 
is that the customer must be 
able to assume there will be 
no changes in the vendor's 
quality, timeliness or cost un- 
less the vendor includes sug- 
gested changes in a contract 
amendment that the customer 
can accept. The customer 
must ensure that these pro- 
posed changes don’t undercut 
the original contract’s benefits 
or inject ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty into the relationship — 
which would be certain to in- 
crease the likelihood of dis- 
putes and mistrust between 
the parties. 

Your change-control pro- 
cess should cover five areas: 
# A method for either party 
to suggest a change, along 
with the information to be 
included in a request (a 


| E-Commerce Set 


To Explode in U.K. 


| Online retailing in the United King- 


dom should experience sustained 
growth during the next five years, 


The report, “U.K. Online Retail: 
From Minority to Mainstream,” 


| forecasts that by the end of this 
| year, £1.7 billion will be spent by 


consumers in the U.K. on “e-shop- 
ping.” The online leisure travel mar- 
ket will account for £490 million of 
the projected revenue total for 
2000, with the computer product 
market hitting sales of £410 million 
this year, said Shobhit Kakkar, an 
analyst at Fletcher. 





“change form” is a good idea). 
mw The parties to whom the 
change should be submitted. 
w The time period for review- 
ing the change request. 
m The process and deadlines 
for revising the change re- 
quest. 
w The process for approving 
and implementing the change, 
such as through a change order 
or anew or revised statement 
of work. 

There’s no single approach 


| to these types of problems. 


Customers need to take into 
account each deal’s unique 
characteristics to determine 


| the right approach. But what- 


ever methodology you choose, 
it must be based on the 
premise that the change-in- 


| the-deal provision was de- 
| signed to keep the project 
| moving toward a successful 


conclusion. 


Gates: Firms Should 
Use Smart Cards 


| Ina trade show keynote speech last 


week, Microsoft Corp. Chairman Bill 


| Gates touted smart cards as tools 


that can improve security, especial- 


| ly on Windows machines. Microsoft 


announced last week that five man- 


ufacturers will build Windows smart 
| cards for network authentication, 
| securing corporate transactions and 


other uses. Gates also referred to 
the “I Love You” worm filling up his 


| e-mail: “It’s like an IQ test - am | 
| going to open it or not?” 


_ Sony Shifts Leaders 


Sony Corp. last week announced 
top-level executive changes de- 
signed to help the Tokyo-based 
company perform better in the New 
Economy. Executive Vice President 
Kunitake Ando was promoted to the 
position of president and chief oper- 





Just in case the vendor and 
customer can’t agree on the 
need for a suggested change 


| or its impact on the project’s 


timetable, price or perfor- 
mance standards, the contract 


| should include a mechanism 
| for resolving differences. 


Depending on the state of 
the project and how critical 
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| until the project has been 


completed. 
But sometimes, the changes 


| may be so significant that an 


earlier resolution is required. 


| In that case, include provi- 
| sions that might require inter- 
| im mediation or arbitration, 


like the following: 


| m Disputed changes that have 


the proposed 
change is, an inter- 
im mediation or 
arbitration mecha- 
nism can be used. 


| If this isn’t practi- 


cal, then the cus- 
tomer usually 
should have the 


| right to tell the 

| vendor to proceed 
| with the changes 

| but should reserve 


the right to chal- 
lenge the vendor’s 
proposed changes 


| to the timetable, 
price or perfor- 


mance standards 


| later. 


In many in- 


JOE AUER is president of 
international Computer 
Negotiations Inc. 
(www. dobetterdeals. 


com), a Winter Park, Fla., | 


consultancy that edu- 
cates users on high-tech 
procurement. ICN spon- 
sors CAUCUS: The Asso- 
ciation of High-Tech Ac- 
quisition Professionals. 
Contact him at 


more than a mod- 
erate impact on 
the project 
timetable (that is, 
they prompt a de- 
lay of several days 
in the completion 
of one or more 
milestones). 
@ An increase in 
the project’s price 
exceeding a speci- 
fied percentage or 
dollar amount. 
g A significant 
drop in perfor- 
mance standards 
based on selected 
elements. 

While a solid 
contract and a 





stances, the only 
dispute relates to 


| price. As long as the vendor’s 


interests are adequately pro- 
tected — such as by providing 


| payment for the changes un- 
| der the same mechanism that 
| applies to the original con- 

| tract, but under protest — it’s 


often possible to defer resolu- 
tion of the payment dispute 


| ating officer. Current President and 
| CEO Nobuyuki Idei will retain the 


CEO position and become the com- 
pany’s chairman. 


| Jitong Opens Network 


| Jitong Communications Ltd., opera- 


tor of one of China’s major data net- 


| works, plans to offer access to U.S. 
| companies for services such as vir- 
| tual private networking, frame-relay 
| service, and voice over IP. The 


World Tone service, to be launched 


| next month, will let companies use 
| Jitong’s Golden Bridge network. 


The firm said the network links 12 
cities in China with high-capacity 
connections. 


Directech/eMerge 
Names New VP 


Peter Sutters has been named vice 
president of account services at Di- 
rectech/eMerge, a Lexington, 


joea@dobetterdeals.com. 





program to man- 
age it are keys toa 


| successful deal and a cus- 
| tomer/vendor relationship, 


they aren’t enough if they 
don’t contain processes for 
change control. Change is in- 
evitable — and both parties 
must prepare for it by devel- 
oping and following ways to 


| deal with it. D 


Mass.-based direct and online mar- 


| keting agency. Sutters has more 
| than 20 years of direct marketing 


experience. He most recently 


| worked at Amergent in Peabody, 


Mass., where he started as director 
of business development and then 
was vice president of commercial 
marketing. 


Keynote Systems to 
Purchase Velogic 


Internet performance-monitoring 
vendor Keynote Systems Inc. in San 
Mateo, Calif., last week announced 
that it’s buying load-testing service 
provider Velogic Inc. in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., for $50 million. The Velogic 


| service lets Web site developers 


load-test hardware and software tc 
determine application performance 
before deployment on the Web. 
Keynote’s service measures Inter- 
net performance, with prices begin- 
ning at $295 per month for moni- 
toring one Web site address. 





Ca. 


Not a minute goes by that Canon’s not 
Significantly improving the world of color. 


60 0 
seconds seconds 


The new CLC 1100 Series. tmproved color at 11 pages per minute. 


(eral Color Automatic — Productivity 
: . Tutte 


Finally, a mid-size color laser ey that can deliver 11 


exquisite color pages per minute. It’s the Canon CLC 1100 


Series. And with low operating costs, advanced Color 
Ue Ceur Lal Toe: Ta OA ARR b Leet 


capatity, it’ll have you changing color in 60. seconds flat. 


Call 1-800-OK-CAN®N, ore 
visit us at Www.usa.canon.com 





Why Ameritrade decided to 
make this their e-DBMS. 


Ameritrade is developing 


new e-applications using 
Caché as their ee DBMS. Now 
they fly through development 
and deployment — and 
applications run with the 
speed, scalability and reliabil- 
ity their booming e-business 
requires. 

Caché is the post-relational 
database and development 
platform designed for the 
demands of Web applications. 


Caché object technology 


provides an extremely fast 
e-development environment. 
Plus, a multidimensional data 
and application server 
delivers speed and scalability 
proven to outperform 
relational databases. And 
Caché automatically gener- 
ates both object classes and 
relational tables from a single 
data definition! 

Caché is the invention of 
InterSystems, a specialist in 


high-performance database 


technology for over twenty 
years — with 24x365 support, 
hundreds of application 
partners, and over 3,500,000 
licensed users. Available for 
Windows, OpenVMS, Linux 
and major Unix systems. 


e-DBMS.com 


~ 


w 


Download Caché for free at e- DBMS.com, or call 1-800-753-2571 for a free CD. ' 


" 
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HOW'S IT GOING? 


System managers need 
to get a customers’-eye 
view of how their Web 
sites are performing. 
Vendors are coming 

out with tools to deliver 
such information, but no 
single tool can do it all 
— and some of the tools 
out there are pricey. » 65 


SECURE LAPTOPS 


Intel is looking to set a 
new standard for note- 
book computer security, 
with an architecture 
that requires user au- 
thentication before the 
computer even boots 
up. The aim is to make a 
stolen laptop about “as 
valuable as a brick,” says 
an Intel spokesman. » 66 


YOUR FATHER'S 


MIDDLEWARE? 


Convinced that they 
can teach old networks 
new tricks, middleware 
vendors have unveiled 
a new round of prod- 
ucts with XML capabil- 
ities and user-friendly 
tools to allow nonpro- 
grammers to customize 
applications. » 67 


SECURITY 


JOURNAL 


Our fearless security 
manager finds out just 
how important all those 
labels on a network in- 
terface card are, yearns 
for more Windows 
2000-compatible soft 
ware and asks for help 
in keeping a switched 
network secure. » 68 


QUICKSTUDY 


SQL is the fundamental 
tool for getting data 
into and out of rela- 


TECHNOLOGY — 


tional databases. It’s 
now so fundamental to 
accomplishing work in- 
volving a database that 
virtually every applica- 
tion or development 
tool ends up translating 
queries and other com- 
mands into SQL.» 70 


FUTURE WATCH 


Ethernet is about to 
make its next quantum 
leap to 10G bit capacity. 
The potential for mov- 
ing large quantities of 
data at hyperspeed is 
enormous. Senior writer 
Gary Anthes explores 
the topic in the first of 
our weekly installments 
on leading-edge tech- 
nologies. »73 


DATA PROTECTION 


The smallest e-com- 
merce site offering per- 
sonalized content has 
one thing in common 
with the biggest busi- 
ness-to-business online 
marketplace: the need to 
give specific users ac- 
cess to discrete portions 
of behind-the-scenes 
data. Application-level 
security can give cus- 
tomers access to only 


the data they need. » 76 


BUYING POWER 


Newcomer iPin takes 
aim at an area where 
e-commerce sites lag 
behind bricks-and-mor- 
tar retailers: purchases 
of less than $20. Check 
out this firm and its 
competition in the mi- 
cropayment market. » 78 


IT OASIS 


Not all dry land and 
desert, Phoenix is a 
hotbed of economic ac- 
tivity, with a growing 
population and low 
unemployment. s 80 
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F-COMMERCE 
GEIS THE MESSAGE 


INSTANT MESSAGING can be a valuable business tool, 
especially in e-commerce. In fact, it may be the best 
and most natural way for a company to provide direct, 
real-time service to a Web site visitor who has a ques- 
tion, is lost or has special needs. It adds a 

flexible, comforting, human touch to an 

otherwise automated process. Now, if 

only everyone could agree on a standard. 
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June 19-21, 2000 
Marriott Desert Springs 
Resort & Spa 
Palm Desert, CA 


At Computerworld’s Premier 
100 IT Leaders Conference, 
June 19-21, 2000 at the 
Marriott Desert Springs 
Resort & Spa, you’ll meet 
and learn from the finest 
leaders in information tech- 
nology today. Since many 
who will attend and present 
will be Computerworld’s 
Premier 100 IT Leaders — 
Fortune 1000 IT executives 
honored by Computerworld 
as outstanding practitioners 
of leading-edge IT — you'll 
see early adopters of tech- 
nology and business-savvy 
executives who excel at 
leveraging strategic informa- 
j tion resources. 


74855 Country Club Driv 
Palm Desert, CA 92260 
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11:30am - 12:15pm 
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E-Business Strategy” 
Eric Singleton, Director of Global E-Business 
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Palm Mobile Solutions Session 


5:30pm - 8:30pm 
Expo Open and Reception/Buffet Dinner 
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8:45am - 9:00am 
Remarks and Day Two Overview 
9:00am - 9:45am 


7-3 Keynote 
— David Lord, CEO 
Ds 
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Featured Keynote: Jim Yost, ClO 
Ford Motor Company 
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“How to Win the Hiring War Between 
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How's My Site Doing? 


‘There’s 


New tools give a customers’-eye view 
of site performance, but they are pricey 


BY SAMI LAIS 
YSTEMS MANAGERS 
know what it takes to 
keep revenue-gener- 
ating Web applica- 
tions working: 

active monitoring of all the 

software, databases and infra- 
structure that affect them. 

The question is, How? The 
dream is to have one tool, said 
Glen Schulze, quality assur- 
ance manager at PHH Vehicle 


pro- 


Management Services in Hunt 
Valley, Md. But no single prod- 
uct can do it all — and some 
tools on the market are pricey. 

“We're tracking around 75 
products” in the Web-perfor- 
mance space, said Herb Van- 
Hook, an analyst at Meta 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

Among the new offerings is 
SiteAngel 2000 from Evity Inc. 
in Austin, Texas, which was 
bought this month by BMC 
Software Inc. in Houston. BMC 
offers Web site monitoring as a 
stand-alone service. Users of 
BMC’s Patrol 2000 monitoring 
software can also integrate the 
SiteAngel data with network 
and application monitoring 
data collected by Patrol. 

Each copy of SiteAngel mon- 
which 
can comprise up to 50 steps, 
such as requesting a Web page 
and authorizing a credit card. | 


itors one transaction, 


As part of SiteAngel, BMC gen- 
erates the sample transaction 
against the Web 
site every 30 minutes. 

At American Express Finan- 
cial Inc. in Min- 
neapolis, SiteAngel “lets me 
and my colleagues get a snap- 
shot view of performance that 


customer’s 


Advisors 


was unavailable before,” said 
Spenser Segal, Amex’s vice 
president for e-commerce 
strategy. “It’s not the compre- 
hensive, definitive end-to-end 
answer, but that doesn’t exist.” 

SiteAngel “presents the data 
from a business perspective in 
a way you can quickly explain 
to a senior executive,” Segal 
said. “In two minutes or less, I 
can show them how to get a 
quick perspective [on Web ap- 
plication performance] that 
will tell them, ‘Should I worry 
about this or not?” 

Carmello Lisciotto, network 
operations and security direc- 
tor at Ubid Inc. in Chicago, also 
uses SiteAngel. “It’s not just 
some external agent checking 
for uptime and downtime. It re- 
ally mimics the actual user ex- 
perience,” he said. 

Pricing starts at $6,000 annu- 
ally for one SiteAngel license. 

Application hosting compa- 
ny Bitlocker Inc. uses Sunny- 
vale, Calif.-based Mercury In- 
ActiveWatch 


teractive Inc.’s 


Web appiication monitoring 
service. ActiveWatch is based 
on Topaz, Mercury’s Web ap- 
plication monitoring software. 

Deanna Falcon, director of 
customer care and quality as- 
Palo Alto, Calif.- 
based Bitlocker, said she evalu- 
ated “everything from software 
that just pings your site to very 
sophisticated suites.” 

Falcon said Topaz provides 
information as when a 
transaction takes longer than it 


surance at 


such 


should, and it “gives us a way 
to offer proof to our [cus- 
tomers] on how their applica- 
tions are doing,” she said 
Users of Topaz can define a 
test transaction and how often 
the test transaction should be 
executed. Topaz emulates the 
transactions from 40 to 50 sites 
in metropolitan areas. 
Bitlocker has a_ two-year 
contract under which it pays 
about $2,000 per month for re- 
ports on five transactions run- 
ning every 15 minutes from 
eight locations, Falcon said. 
Topaz can help in stress-test- 
ing a site by, for example, simu- 
lating 50 users who all have dif- 
ferent passwords and who all 
try to access dynamically per- 
sonalized pages at once, said a 
Mercury spokesman. 
Hewlett-Packard Co. has 
teamed with Keynote Systems 
Inc. in San Mateo, Calif., for an- 
other network-centric view of 
Web application monitoring. 
Keynote’s Perspective ser- 


vice offers data collected every 


SITEANGEL/PATROL 


Con 


eee eeen ye 
™ Service status eases de- 
mands on internal IT staff 
= Offers multiple transac- 
tion-generation sites to mea- 
sure Internet infrastructure 


performance 


Con 
= Expensive 


TOPAZ 

Pro 

§ Many availability options: 
Integrated in Tivoli tools, 
bought as stand-alone or 
part of ActiveWatch service 


Con 
® Few transaction- 
generating sites 


No Easy Answer 


30 minutes on simulated trans- 
actions generated from up to 
400 PCs at 50 sites, comparing 
the client’s site performance 
with that of 50 top business 
Web sites. Through HP’s part- 
nership with Keynote, sub- 
scribers to HP’s service can see 
Perspective data 
and correlated with data from 
HP’s OpenView network mon- 
itoring tool on one screen 

Key note 


integrated 


Amex is also a 
client, Segal said. “It gives a 
different perspective,” he said. 
“It’s more robust [than SiteAn 
gel] in that it monitors from 
lots of locations, but less ro 
bust in that it doesn’t go every 
minute or two,” he said. 


Cost Concerns 
Keynote’s 
$295 per month for monitoring 
of one URL, a Keynote spokes- 
said. But op 
tions can quickly swell the bot 
tom line, said Meta Group ana- 

lyst Corey Ferengul. 


service starts at 


woman added 


“Keynote is expensive — we 
have clients paying 
$10,000 a month,” 
said. But the 
low cost of competing tools 
such as SiteAngel should bring 
prices down, he said. 

Keeping tabs on performance 
is too big a job for one tool, Lis- 


nearly 
Ferengul 
comparatively 


ciotto said, so “we also usé 
RedAlert [Web site and net- 
work monitoring service from 
Internet Resources Group in 
Dallas] and Patrol with Com- 
paq Insight Manager.” 

PHH, a subsidiary of Garden 
City, N-Y.-based Avis Group 
Holdings Inc., uses 
tools, including internally de- 
veloped scripts, to monitor its 
Web applications and the in- 
frastructure that supports 
them, Schulze said 

When a manager evaluates 
the options, Schulze said, he 
should ask: 

@ Does this tool offer adequate 
coverage? 

w Does it tell us enough about 
customers’ experience 
early enough to let us act swift- 
ly and plan accordingly? 


several 


our 


| = Does it let us be proactive? 


w Does it let us analyze trends 


65 


Others on the Alert 


Some other players in Web 
application monitoring: 


= CompuWare Corp.'s EcoTools 
uses software probes to automatical- 
ly detect and identify devices on the 
network. Agents on specific PCs use 
request-and-response messages to 
monitor application availability 


= Concord Communications Inc. 
this year bought FirstSense Software 
Inc. and integrated that company's 
application-performance monitor 
with its NetworkHealth network 
monitor and rebranded the resulting 
Suite as eHealth. It gathers data on 
application performance and pro 
vides detailed reports on resource 
use over time. 


= Mission Critical Software Inc. 
this year bought NetIQ Corp. and 
Ganymede Systems Inc. NetiQ’ 
AppManager monitors application 
server performance. Mission Criti 
cal's OnePoint is a directory and net 
work availability tool. Ganymede’s 
Pegasus does passive and act 
network and application monitoring 
and reporting 


= DeskTalk Systems Inc., which 
licenses FirstSense tools in its Trend 
Web-based performance anal 

and reporting software, this ye 
laborated with Ganymede on a 
portPack module that impor 
correlates Ganymede data ir 

= Lucent Technologies Inc. last 
year bought International Network 
Services and wrapped INS's tool 

its NetCare services division. INS 
bought VitalSigns in 1998 and inte- 
grated that company’s desktop agent 
which tracks user transactions, into its 
network monitoring software 

= The network-focused NetScout 
Systems Inc. products use probes 
for monitoring application flows and 
response time. - Sami Lais 


so we can make good decisions 
about how to enhance our ar- 
chitecture? 

“If there’s a tool or suite of 
tools that lets you answer, ‘Yes,’ 
I'd say you’ve got what you 
need,” she said. 

The question of which pack- 
age — if any — emerges as the 
leader will “come down to who 
understands how to integrate 
the correlate the data 
and extend the capabilities of 


tools, 


users’ existing software,” said 
Stephen Elliot, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. “For today, it’s still 
left to the end user to correlate 
the data,” Ferengul said. But 
companies such as “HP and 
BMC have the potential to 
change the playing field,” he 
added. D 





Intel Standard Aims to Tighten Notebook Security 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Intel Corp. is looking to set a new stan- 


dard for notebook security with a pro- | the computer even boots up. 
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| ‘As Valuable as a Brick’ 


Since March, the company has been 
quietly trying to persuade hardware 
and software vendors to adopt its Intel 
Protected Access Architecture — a 
blueprint for preboot user authentica- 
tion capabilities on mobile PCs. 

Notebooks supporting the capability 
will require users to identify them- 
selves via biometric devices such as 
fingerprint scanners before the operat- 
ing system is loaded. Most current au- 
thentication procedures are done only 
after the boot process is completed and 
the operating system is loaded. 


Preventing the operating system 
from loading means unauthorized users 
effectively shut out of the system, 
making a stolen notebook “as valuable 
as a brick” to thieves, said Robert Fan, a 
platform marketing manager at Intel. 
Intel’s specification defines the inter- 
face and method that vendors of BIOS 
software — software that helps a ma- 
chine’s hardware communicate with 
the operating system — and vendors of 
biometric security devices can use to 
support this capability, d Naveen 
Musinipally, a product manager at Intel. 

Intel isn’t the first to attempt th 
Verdicom Inc., fingerprint-authentica 
tion technology maker that was in- 
volved with Intel in developing the new 
specification, is working with notebook 
vendors to offer a similar preboot au- 
thentication capability. 

Intel’s specification will prov a 
standard way for authentication de- 
vices to interface with the PC in the fu- 
ture, Musinipally said. 


Available Early Next Year 


The first notebooks featuring the ca- 
pability should become available earl; 
next year, Musinipally said. Intel will 
provide development kits, reference 


| designs and technical information to 


help vendors enable the technology. 
Intel’s effort comes at a time when 
notebook theft is posing a growing se- 


AT A GLANCE 


Laptop Protection 


How Intel’s Protected Access 
Architecture works: 


| @ Boot 


CPU, memory, chip set and other com 
are initialized 


| @ Authentication 
| User authentication 


® Unlock 

Upon authentication, a “key” is retrieved from the 
protected storage area and is used to unlock the 
hard disk drive and the operating system 
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approach to 
[laptop theft], an 
issue that’s been a 
quiet little secret. 


MIKE MCGUIRE, ANALYST, 
DATAQUEST 


| curity problem, said Mike McGuire, an 
| analyst at Dataquest in San Jose. 

In one recent example, the U.S State 

Department announced that the FBI is 


investigating the disappearance two 
months ago of a laptop that might con- 
tain highly classified material. In 
March, a laptop containing sensitive 
data about Northern Ireland was stolen 
from an agent of Britain’s MIS internal 


security bureau. 


319,000 Thefts 


d 319,000 laptops were stolen in 

| the U.S. last year, according to esti- 

mi from Safeware, The Insurance 
Agency Inc. in Columbus, Ohio. 

“Intel’s is an interesting approach to 
an issue that’s been a quiet little secret,” 
within companies, said McGuire, refer- 
ring to laptop theft. Requiring authenti- 
cation at the preboot stage “is the most 
logical way of protecting the data on a 
notebook,” he said. 

Here’s how it works: Notebooks that 
support the capability will require 
users to authenticate themselves once 
the processor, chip set, memory and 
other platform components have been 
initialized. 

Users can authenticate 
using fingerprint scanners, smart cards 
or even standard passwe The infor- 
mation input via such means is com- 
pared against data stored in a separate 

| protected memory location on the 
computer. 

| Once the user has been authenticat- 

| ed, a software “key” stored in the pro- 
tected area unlocks the hard disk drive 
and operating s \ 

But the specification does little to < 
dress the crucial need to protect exis 
ing mobile assets, said Eric Hem- 
mendinger, an analyst at Aberdeen 
Group Inc. in Boston. 

“If you are worried about the prob- 
lem today, there are a number of solu- 
tions in the market — some of which 
are public key-based, some of which are 
smart-card-based” — that provide 
users with a way to protect data on 
their laptops, Hemmendinger said. Ex- 
amples include technologies such as 
Pretty Good Privacy, he sai 


emselves 
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TECHNOLOGY ™ 


| 


Vendors Try to Make Middleware More User-Friendly 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

Convinced they can teach old networks 
new tricks, middleware vendors have 
unveiled a new round of products with 
XML capabilities and _ user-friendly 
tools designed to allow nonprogram- 
mers to customize applications. 

IBM last month launched MQSeries 
Version 2, the latest version of the com- 
pany’s messaging software, which links 
applications running on disparate plat- 
forms. The new version adds a transla- 
tor for the content-tagging language 
XML. IBM claims the translator will 


make it easier for MQSeries to ex- | 


change data with the growing number 
of XML-based corporate portals. 
Hoping to make MQSeries easier to 
manipulate and deploy, IBM added a vi- 
sual tool that it said allows nonpro- 
grammers to create business rules and 


What’s New in MQ? 


IBM’s MOSeries Integrator Version 2 
was released last month with some new 
features: 

= XML support, designed to automatically transform 
messages from existing applications to XML-based ap- 
plications. 


w A graphical user interface that allows nonprogram 
mers to create new business rules and transformations 
without writing code. 


mw NewHTTP support, which wraps TCP/IP MQ 
messages in HTTP, allowing those messages to 
pass more easily through Web firewalls. 


a A built-in library of processing components that can 
be linked with third-party vendors to enable business 
integration 


application interfaces to MQSeries 
without having to write code. 

“It’s all very draggy-droppy, pointy- 
clicky types of things, but you don’t 
have to write a line of code,” said Rob 
Lamb, IBM’s director of product mar- 
keting for business integration. 


Easier Integration 

Gerry Fitzgerald, director of global 
messaging at Philadelphia-based phar- 
maceutical giant SmithKline Beecham 
Corp., has been using such features to 
reconfigure MQSeries for SmithKline’s 
merger with U.K.-based Glaxo Well- 


come Inc. He plans to use MQSeries to | 


link SmithKline’s J.D. Edwards One- 
World enterprise resource planning 
system with Glaxo’s SAP AG system. 
Meanwhile, MetiLinx Inc. in San Ma- 
teo, Calif., released its Enterprise 2.0 
middleware with an algorithmic rout- 
ing system designed to boost the scala- 
bility of applications that use it. Meti- 
Linx was recently spun out of Mariner 
Systems Inc. in Boulder, Colo., which 


designs and maintains databases in the | 


commercial shipping industry. 


Although his company lacks the clout 


of IBM, MetiLinx CEO Carlos Collazo | 


said he believes customers will increas- 
ingly look to middleware to boost appl 
cation performance without expensiv 
upgrades to servers or networks. 

The company released its first multi- 
tier middleware last fall and rolled out a 
new version May 1. 


Intelligent Routing 


According to Collazo, the company’s 
middleware uses an algorithm to route 
activity more efficiently among the 
user interface, business logic and data- 
base tiers of an application. 

The result is improved transaction 
speeds and crash protection, he said. 
“This not only monitors the system but 
does something about it,” Collazo said 

Partnered with professional services 


company Ernst & Young International | 


in Dallas, MetiLinx has helped build an 
online teaching system for Cisco Sys- 
tems Inc. in San Jose. 

“Cisco’s system is pushing through 
1GB an hour [through its NT server net- 
work],” Collazo said. 

“It makes us scream out there; the 
site just flies,” said Mark Bockeloh, an 
Ernst & Young partner in charge of 
technology for the company’s electron- 
ic-learning systems. 

MetiLinx connects the application 
logic and database layers of the online 
educational application. In the near fu- 
ture, Bockeloh said he plans on using 
MetiLinx to also connect the applica- 
tion and interface tiers, which, he said, 
would boost throughput 30% to 40%. 

“We had this great application, but 
we weren't able to provide predictabili- 
ty,” Bockeloh said. “Now we've got that, 
along with manageability and scalabili- 
ty.” The network runs more efficiently 
than originally planned, with only 80 of 
the initial 100 servers in use. 

Collazo said middleware will allow 
companies to avoid the “brute-force 
method” of adding hardware every time 
a system problem occurs. The goal of 
MetiLinx is to create those efficiencies 
by working in every tier of a corporate 
system without bogging down either 
servers or networks, he said. 

“It doesn’t create a layer and force all 
the other technologies to pipe through 
it,” Collazo said. “If it’s just another ap- 
plication built on the same compo- 
nents, then you inherit the inefficien- 
cies of those components. We're look- 
ing to eliminate those inefficiencies.” 


Consistent Look and Feel 


Lamb predicted that more and more 
customers will need a consistent look 
and feel to their applications, driving 
the need for middleware. As XML and 
application programming interface 
standards begin to form in the middle- 


ware market, Lamb said he envisions | 


the emergence of a less-proprietary IT 


| 


world — especially with the current | 


6 


pace of corporate mergers and busi- 
ness-to-business partnerships. 

“It’s increasingly difficult to be inte- 
grated with another company if you 
yourself are not integrated internally,” 
he said. “That in itself will likely be- 
come a standard.” D 
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For Want of a Label, 
‘The NIC Was Lost 


Week 10: Pat wrestles with unlabeled ports, yearns for 
Win 2k compatibility and wonders about switching 


THOUGHT MY FIRST DAY back in 
the office after my flight from 
Orlando would be uneventful. I 
was dead wrong. I hadn’t even 


walked into the building when I | 
received a page that I had to call our | 
| the Nokia device would provide a more 


server administrator right away. When 
I got to my office, I was in- 
formed that the call center 
couldn’t reach our Win- 
dows NT domain. 

The call center has its 
own domain in case some- 
thing like this happens, so I 
didn’t see the need to rush 
to fix it. 

The answer was simple: 
The routing table had be- 
come unstable and needed 
to be flushed, eliminating 
the old rules about which 
traffic would be routed 
where so that the router 
could construct a new and 
valid table. The rest of the 
week was quite boring to 
say the lots of 
e-mails to catch up on and phone mes- 


least — 


Sages to return 


Comfortable in My Skin 


I must say, I’m finally beginning to | 
feel truly capable and ready to tackle | 


my new position. After the SANS con- 
ference, I feel renewed with a sense of 


purpose about where to start and a | 
clear understanding of how to achieve 

| adapters wasn’t what it should have | 
been. I ended up reinstalling NT Server | 


my goals. 


During the past couple of weeks, I | 


have been somewhat scattershot in how 
I have been tackling my projects. And I 
haven't really used Microsoft Project 
2000 as much as I’ve wanted to. I was 


instructed by my boss to try to use it | 


every day for about an hour and orga- 
nize what I had achieved that day and 
what I was going to work on tomorrow. 
I began by prioritizing what truly 
needed to be finished first and why. A 
secondary firewall for a subsidiary that 
wants to get a T] line is definitely a high 


priority. It has its firewall but not the | 


Tl, which left a back door open on our 
internal network. 

My boss had mentioned before I left 
for the conference that anyone can 
spend money and achieve his goals, but 
great people do it ona tight budget. 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 





Along those lines, he asked why we 
couldn’t just buy a four-port Ethernet 


| card (about $500) and put it in our cur- 


rent firewall so we didn’t have to buy 


the Nokia Corp. IP 440 Ipsilon appli- | 
| that 


ance (about $13,000). 1 told him that 


secure firewall and that we 


could add three more four- | 


port Ethernet cards as our 
needs grew. He said that 
since we use NT and have 


all the patches and service | 


packs applied, we should 
be as safe as the version 
of FreeBSD used in the 


wanted that firewall box. 


terface cards (NIC) from 


cost about $120, and the 


give the company a shot. 

The cards arrived last week while I 
was in Orlando. I was a bit upset with 
the Adaptec only because the physical 
labeling on the LEDs and the cable 


and FW-1 on my lab box because I had 


the cables out of order. I didn’t notice 
| tion is moving in regard to a switched 


this until I read the instructions and 
looked at the picture in the back of the 
manual, not the front. 

Well, that was six hours of boredom. 
So far, the Adaptec is performing great, 
and other than the confusion 
which port is which, the installation 
was painless and easy. 

Next week, I will have a hub con- 
nected to a machine to see if I can test 
the routes between two of the ports 
while routing between the DMZ and 
the Internet. I haven’t installed the 
D-Link yet, but each port has its own 
set of LEDs, and they’re numbered 1 to 
4, left to right, unlike the Adaptec. 

The next project that carries a high 


over 


Nokia. Dammit — I really | 
| Windows 98 code between the last beta 

I had already ordered | 
two four-port network in- | 
| dors to rewrite their code twice. Who 





our buyer. One was a D- | 
Link Systems Inc. card that | 


other was an Adaptec Inc. | 
card that cost $550. I made 

sure I could return both if | 
the testing didn’t work out. Still, I was | 
| amused at the difference in cost. Every- 
} one knows the quality of Adaptec’s dri- | 
vers and products. But, although I don’t | 
know D-Link too well, I was willing to | 
| install and configure. I didn’t even read 


priority is the intrusion-detection sys- 
| tem that we will implement in our net- 
| work. I got the funds approved the day 


before I left for Orlando, and I think I'll 
go with CyberCop from Network Asso- 
ciates Inc. I was in the lab again, spend- 
ing half my time on the firewall project 
and the other half learning how to 


| install CyberCop and becoming famil- 


iar with the interface. The bad news is 


Windows 2000-compatible. 


Up on the Soapbox 

With Windows 2000, a lot of soft- 
ware vendors aren’t stepping up to bat 
with timely releases of Windows 2000- 
compatible software or upgrades. In 
fact, many are six to eight months away 
from such releases. Microsoft caused 
this problem by changing a lot of the 


release and the release to manufactur- 
ing. This caused all the software ven- 


loses in the end? We, the customers 


Quite frankly, it ticks me off. I can’t | 


use Check Point Software Technologies 
Ltd.’s SecuRemote VPN; Intel Corp. 
doesn’t have software ready for Shiva 


tems Inc. has some functionality, but 
that’s only because Microsoft invited 
the company to have some product in- 
tegration with Windows 2000. 

The CyberCop Suite was very easy to 


the instructions. I don’t want to be too 
detailed now, but I'll have a full report 


| when I get the product in. 


Switching and Security 


taking an opinion poll about the direc- 
tion in which you think intrusion detec- 


environment. 
Companies need high-speed, 100M 
bit/sec. or Gigabit Ethernet switched 


ment, where packets are sent directly to 
the recipient without going through a 
hub, intrusion detection suddenly gets 
much harder. Some vendors say, “Hey, 
just mirror the ports.” But what do you 
tell your boss when you just spent 
$250,000 on a nice Layer 2 or 3 switch 
and a couple of stackable switches, and 
performance drops back down to 10M 
bit/sec. because you’re mirroring all 
| the traffic to a single port for intrusion 





| detection? D 


I learned that the monitor that | 
checks for attacks in real time isn’t 


products; and Internet Security Sys- | 


Until next week, my friends. I'll be | 


networks. But in a switched environ- | 
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THISWEEK'SGLOSSARY 


DMZ: Stands for demilitarized zone, 
which is a subnetwork separated from 

a business's core network so that any 
security failures will affect only the DMZ. 


Flushing the router table: Deleting 
existing rules for routing traffic within a 
network so an updated or uncorrupted 
table of rules can be built. 


FreeBSD: An open-source Unix oper- 
ating system for “PC-compatible” com- 
puters, developed and maintained by a 
large team of individuals. 


Layer 2 switch: Device that cross- 
connects stations or LAN segments. 


Layer 3 switch: Device that inte- 
grates routing and switching of network 
traffic while forwarding traffic almost as 
quickly as a Layer 2 switch. 


Monitor: Software that allows a net- 
work, systems or security administrator 
to view the status of a network. 


Release to manufacturing: The ver- 
sion of software that is deemed stable 
and debugged enough to be manufac- 
tured, packaged and sold. 


LINKS: 


www.adaptec.com: |nformation 
about storage and networking produets 
from Adaptec. 


www.dlink.com: \nformation about 
networking products, including 
adapters, hubs, switches, transceivers 
and repeaters, from D-Link Systems. 


thing T1 site features links to books, fre- 
quently asked questions, news, a list of 
consultants and a glossary. It also offers 
alist of T-1 Internet service providers. 


www.pgp.com/asp_set/products/ 
tns/cybercop_intrusion.asp: PGP 
Technologies’ CyberCop page includes 
CyberCop Scanner and CyberCop Mon- 
itor information, including product 
overviews and system requirements. 


a 


www.everythingT1.com: The Every- 
+ 
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# This journal is written by a real 
security engineer, whose name and 
employer have been disguised for obvi- 
ous reasons. It’s posted weekly at www. 
computerworld.com and at www. 
sans.org to help you and our security 
manager — let’s call him Pat — better 
solve security problems. Contact Pat 
with comments or advice at pat_ 
rabbinski@hushmail.com, using “Pat’s 
Journal” in the subject line. 
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Yesterday | was just numbers on paper. 
Today i am the lifeblood of business. 


| am the genetic material 


that flows between companies 


to create products, 
deliver service, 
build companies, 
enhance life. 

And | am forever 


committed to commerce. 


Whe is committed te me? 


We're investing 6 billion doilars in the most far-reaching deployment of 
broadband out there. We're one of the largest network integrators, and a 
provider of advanced, giobal eCommerce solutions. We're SBC. The combined 
strengths of Ameritech, Pacific Bell, Southwestern Bell, oy 
Nevada Bell, SNET and now Sterling Commerce. } 
You're demanding more. Start expecting more:" hs | 
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HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


Structured Query Language 


», 


Structured Query Language (SQL) 
is a programming language de- 
signed to get information out 
of and put it into a relational 
database. Queries are con- 
structed from a command lan- 
guage that lets you select, in- 
sert, update and locate data. 
SQL is both an American Na- 
tional Standards Institute and 
International Standards Orga- 
nization standard, although 
many databases support SQL 
with proprietary extensions. 


BY CHRISTINE MCGEEVER 
HE PRIMARY vehi- 
cle used for query- 
ing, reading and 
updating relation- 
al databases is a 
language Structured 
Query Language, or SQL (gen- 
erally pronounced sequel). De- 


called 


signed for asking questions 
about information in a data- 
base, SQI a procedural 
language like traditional choic 
es such as Fortran, Basic, C 
Cobol, in which you write a 


isn’t 
or 


procedure that performs one 
operation after another in a 
predefined sequence until the 
task is done. The procedure 
may be linear, loop back on it- 
self or jump to another point 
or procedure. In any case, the 
programmer specifies the or- 
der of execution. 

With SQL, however, you tell 
the system only what you 
want. It’s up to the database 
management system to analyze 
the query against 
structures and figure out what 
operations it needs to perform 
to retrieve the information. 

SQL is so pervasive and fun- 
damental to accomplishing any 
work involving a database that 
virtually every application or 
development tool today, no 


its own 


matter what its own interface 
looks like, ends up translating 
queries and other commands 
into SQL. 

Thus, a visual programming 
tool for developing database- 
enabled applications may have 
an appealing, object-oriented 
graphical interface. But once 
the programming is done, the 
system will convert all the un- 
derlying database and 
commands into SQL. This sim- 
plifies the integration of front- 


calls 


end and back-end systems, es 
pecially in multi-tiered client 

server applications. The only 
major exception to this rule is 
with object-oriented databas- 
es, whose structure and archi- 
tecture may not be relational. 


Relational Databases 

In a relational database, data 
is separated into sets that are 
stored in one or more tables 
with the familiar row-and-col- 
umn structure. Relational data- 
bases can quickly retrieve sep- 


arate data items from different 


tables and return them to the 
user, or to an application, as a 
single unified 
data called the result. Because 
the various items can 


collection 


| grouped according to specific 


relationships (such as the re- 


of 


lationship of an employee’s 
name to an employee’s loca- 
tion or sales performance), the 


relational database model 


| gives the database designer a 
great deal of flexibility in de- 


scribing the relationships be- 
tween data elements for any 


specific system. One further 


result is that the user may gain 
a greater understanding of the 
information in the database. 


| The SQL Story 


The history of SQL begins in 
the 1970s at IBM Research Lab- 
oratory in San Jose, where E. F. 


| Codd and others developed 


the relational database model 
that spawned the 
known as DB2. As relational 
databases proliferated in the 
1980s, SQL was codified for 
commercial information tech- 
nology use. In 1986, the Ameri- 
can National Standards Insti- 
and International Stan- 
dards Organization established 
the language's first standard. 
During this time of rapid 
change and advancement, cli- 
ent/server networks appeared, 
running a new breed of appli- 
cation that required a new set 
of programming skills. Using 
SQL and a network connection, 
multiple client 
could access a central database 


system 


tute 


applications 


residing on a remote server. 

In the mid-l980s, Oracle 
Corp. and Sybase Corp. re- 
the first DOS-based 
commercial relational data- 
base management systems that 
used SQL as their query mech- 
anism. Microsoft Corp. quickly 


leased 


licensed Sybase’s technology 
as the foundation for its Mi- 


crosoft SQL Server. Most of 


these products have also in- 


cluded proprietary libraries of 


tools that developers can use 
make client applications 
work with the database, as well 


to 


as drivers for supporting a host 
of local area network hard- 
ware, providing both flexibility 
and scalability. 

Revisions in 1989 and 1992 
added fundamental data 
tegrity control, data adminis- 
tration, and definition and ma- 
nipulation Around 
this time, a companion specifi- 


in- 


features. 


A SOL Example 
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>Let's consider a very simple database consisting of just one table, 


named Employee 


NAME AGE 
28 
40 
29 
50 
36 
46 


Andy Apple 
Brenda Bennett 
Cary Charles 
Dave Duncan 
Elise Enteman 


Frank Fontanella 


SALARY 


$40,000 
$50,000 
$35,000 
$120,000 
$60,000 
$52,000 


OCCUPATION 


programmer 
manager 
administrator 
director 

vice president 


manager 


> Now, let's construct a query to find out the names and titles of 
employees aged 40 or older who earn at least $50,000. The SQL 
statement could be something like this: 


Keyword 


Columns 


Table 


SELECT Name, Occupation 


FROM Employee 


WHERE Age > = 40 AND Salary > = 50,000; ] 


Sets 
conditions 


Operators 


Boolean expression | 


EE Ee ee Oe ee 


THE RESULT: 


>“Brenda Bennett, manager; Dave Duncan, director; Frank 
Fontanella, manager.” As SQL statements go, this one is trivially 
simple; they can become quite complex and convoluted when 
multiple tables and relationships are involved and very tangled 
Boolean expressions must be constructed 


cation, Open Database Con- 
nectivity (ODBC), provided a 
common application program- 
ming interface through which 
software could connect to an- 


| other database system, provid- 


ed it was ODBC-compliant. A 
few years later, a similar spe- 
cification called Java Data- 
base Connectivity [Quick- 
Study, Dec. 13] emerged to de- 
fine how SQL statements can 
be mapped to Java programs. 
The 1992 SQL specification 
is the most current version, al- 
though a new update, SQL3 
(also known as SQL-99) has 
been in the works for some 
years. The SQL3 standards ef- 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


fort would significantly en- 
hance the language, enabling it 
to be used with persistent, 
complex objects in object data- 
bases. This means that SQL3 
must include generalization 
and specialization hierarchies, 
multiple inheritance, user-de- 
fined data types, triggers and 
assertions, support for knowl- 


| edge-based systems, recursive 
| query expressions and more. 


In addition, it must be able 
to handle all the capabilities 
associated with object-orient- 
ed programming, including ab- 
stract data types, methods, in- 
heritance, polymorphism and 


| encapsulation. D 
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- Ethernet Leaps 
‘lo Hyperspeed 


Ten gigabits - who needs it? 
By Gary Anthes 


RENT 
isn’t 


LOWENSOHN 
sure exactly 

how health care gi- 

ant Kaiser Perma- 

nente Health Plan 
Inc. will use 10 Gigabit Ether- 
net when it becomes available 
but he’s enthusiastic about it 
nonetheless. 

Lowensohn, director of ad- 
vanced technologies at Kaiser 
Permanente Information Tech- 
nology in Pasadena, Calif., puts 
it this way: “The most excit- 
ing part of this is the real po- 
tential that something we nev- 
er thought of is going to come 
into our lives. Whenever an 
enabling technology like this 
comes along, you expect a 
paradigm shift in the user com- 
munity. You've made some- 
thing that was irrational or 
uneconomic to think about 
quite rational and economical- 
ly viable.” 


Two decades ago, Ethernet 
pumped bits around LANs at a 
rate of 10 million/sec., which 
was pretty fast at the time. So- 
called Fast Ethernet, which 
runs at 100M bit/sec., emerged 
in 1995, and in 1998, users got 
Ethernet at 1G bit/sec. Last year, 
Gigabit Ethernet started to be 
used in wiring closets and data 
centers at large companies. 

Now, following the dictum 
that you can never be too rich 
or too thin, or have too much 
bandwidth, Ethernet is on the 
brink of its third quantum 
jump, to 10G bit/sec. At that 
speed, an Ethernet link could 
transmit the information in 
two four-drawer filing cabi- 
nets filled with pages printed 
on both sides in just 1 sec. 

An Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers Inc. 
(IEEE) task force is now draft- 
ing specifications for 10 Giga- 


bit Ethernet. The group is ex- 
pected to issue its first-draft 
standard in September, with 
the final standard planned for 
early 2002. Vendors say they'll 
start shipping products based 
on the draft standard next year. 

At 10G bit/sec., Ethernet will 
be able to take over some of the 
heavy-duty networking appli- 
cations now dominated by 
Asyn- 
Transfer Mode and 
Synchronous Optical Network 
(Sonet). 

Indeed, the IEEE and a new 
industry group called the 10 
Gigabit Ethernet Alliance are 
drafting specifications so that 


technologies such as 


chronous 


able to 
integrate their 
LANs with the metropolitan- 
area networks and the WANs 
of network service providers. 
That kind of network integra- 
tion will 
tions costs and simplify net- 
work administration. 

Du Pont Co. in Wilmington, 
Del., offers a costly videocon- 
ferencing technology to a few 


companies will be 


seamlessly 


lower communica- 


geographically dispersed seni- 
or employees. But David Pen- 
sak, principal consultant for 
advanced computing technolo- 
gy at the company, says tele- 
conferencing could be widely 
deployed at a relatively low 
cost by upgrading the corpo- 
rate backbone to 10 Gigabit 
Ethernet. 


Real-time Savings 

Pensak says the new tech- 
nology could also help control 
“distant instrumentation.” Du 
Pont scientists currently must 
travel to Chicago to observe 
experiments on an ultrahigh- 
intensity X-ray laser there. Ten 
Gigabit Ethernet could pump 
experimental 
300GB per week — in real time 


data — some 
and cost-effectively direct it to 
the company’s labs in Wilm 
ington, he says. 

Companies building server 
farms for high-volume applica 
tions such as e-commerce will 
use 10 Gigabit Ethernet to 
aggregate multiple 1G bit/sec 
Ethernet segments to move 
huge volumes of data to and 
from the enterprise network 
core, says Bruce Tolley, a mar- 
keting manager at San Jose 
based Cisco Systems Inc. 

And Tolley says many large 
organizations such as financial 
institutions will “dark 
fiber” — idle, in-ground optical 
fiber — to build their own low- 
cost, long-distance networks, 
using 10 Gigabit Ethernet. “It 


lease 


Whenever 
an enabling 
technology 
like this 
comes along, 
you expect 
a paradigm 
shift in 
the user 
community. 


BRENT LOWENSOHN, 
DIRECTOR OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES, 
KAISER PERMANENTE 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


B 


COMING AT YOU 


10 Gigabit 
Ethernet 


WHAT: Ethernet is on the 
brink of its next quantum leap: 
increasing the speed oi data 
transmission tenfold from the 
current standard. 

WHEN: Best estimates are that 
a draft standard will be set for 
10 Gigabit Ethernet later this 
year, with a final standard ex- 
pected by 2002. Vendors will 
start shipping products based 
on the draft standard next year. 


$O WHAT? The jump to 10 
Gigabit Ethernet should have a 
dramatic impact on heavy-duty 
networking applications. 


could be between, say, a trading 
floor in Manhattan and back 


in New Jersey,” he 


“The network will look 


end servers 
S. 1yS 
like a LAN but often [extend] 
40 or 50 kilometers.” 

Each generation 
has_ offered 
idth 
one, at three to 
Ten Gigabit Ethe 
advantage 


bandw than the 

five times the 
cost 
offer a similar cost 
predicts Cam Cullen, a busi 
ness development manager at 
3Com Corp. in Boston. And it 
will be five to 10 times cheaper 
than Sonet, he says. An OC-48 
Sonet port, which runs at 2.4G 
about $30,000, 


bit/sec., costs 


while a 1G bit/sec. Ethernet 
port costs $1,200, he says 

No one is thinking seriously 
yet about 100G bit/sec. Ether- 
net, but there are ways today to 
scale beyond 10G bit/sec. One, 
called “link aggregation,” com- 
bines multiple 1G bit — and, in 
the future, 1OG bit — physical 
fibers into one large conduit. 
The method 
uses dense wavelength division 
multiplexing (DWDM) to com- 
bine multiple colors of light, 
each carrying its own infor- 
mation, into one optical fiber. 
In the laboratory, DWDM has 
combined 100 colors at 10G bit 
each to produce a1 terabit pipe. 

“We are a national organiza 


second scaling 


tion, and we travel a lot more 
than we wish we did,” Lowen- 
sohn says. “High bandwidth 
plus high processing power will 
facilitate things we couldn't 
afford before, such as long-dis- 
tance collaboration and re- 
mote sensing for medical diag- 
nosis and care.” D 





HERE’S AN UNFORTUNATE tendency 
to dismiss instant messaging (IM) 
as a simple conversational gimmick 
that’s primarily useful for chatting 
with friends over the Internet. But 
IM can be a valuable business tool, 
especially in e-commerce. 
In fact, for a Web-based e-com- 
merce environment, IM may be 
the best and most natural way for a 
company to provide direct, real-time service to a site 
visitor who has a question, is lost or has special needs. 
It adds a flexible, comforting human touch to an oth- 
erwise automated process. 

IGo Corp. in Reno, Nev., relies on IM to help its cus- 
tomers buy wireless phone and mobile computing ac- 
cessories such as batteries, adapters and rechargers. 
IGo President and CEO Ken Hawk says that typical 
Web site shoppers may very often be in hotel rooms 
with a single phone line or may have left their cell 
phones or computer manuals behind and need expert 
help to determine exactly which battery or recharger 
they need. IM helps accomplish that. 

Customers can click on a Live Help button on iGo’s 
Web page, which brings up a JavaScript applet that al- 
lows the user to type in his question to initiate the IM 
session. IGo’s customer service representatives use the 
system to type responses and even to send customers 
the Web pages that show the specific devices they 
need, via a rudimentary push technology. Help arrives 
“in band,” meaning customers don’t have to disconnect 
from the Internet to make a separate phone call. 


SOME COMPANIES, such as Paul 
Marshall's Yellow Freight System 
Inc., are adopting instant messaging 
on their Web sites because “IM offers 
yet another channel through which 
our customers can access [us]” 


Wilmington, Del.-based WingspanBank.com, a divi- 
sion of First Bank USA NA, was founded last year to ot- 
fer banking and investment services over the Web. Ter- 
rence Ransford, president and chief operating officer 
at Wingspan Investment Services Inc., says all but two 
pages of his firm’s Web site offer IM links to invest- 


ment specialists via Foster City, Calif.-based FaceTime 
Communications Inc.’s Instant Customer product. 


Shifting Focus to the Customer 

Ransford’s research shows that 70% of Wingspan’s 
customers don’t have a second phone line within 
arm’s reach of ahome computer. He says he feels that 
IM makes it easier for customers to use the Web site 
to complete their transactions and that the result is 
much greater customer satisfaction. Like iGo, Wing 
span Investment Services uses IM to not only send 
replies but also to push Web pages and addresses to 
its customers. Ransford has high praise for IM. “It’s 
helped us migrate from a self-service Web site model 


to a people-oriented department store model,” he says. 


Wingspan’s customer service staff also has a library 
of cataloged, templated answers to frequently asked 
questions that they can drag and drop into an IM win- 
dow to answer a customer’s query. 

For security, Wingspan uses Secure Sockets Layer 
encryption to conceal IM data from prying network 
eyes. In contrast, most IM data flows unencrypted 
across the Internet in clear text form. Wingspan’s IM 
software doesn’t require a Java applet at each client, 
unlike some other implementations of IM. Rather, it’s 
based on dynamic HTML. A user can click on a photo 
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Is Anybody There? 


One hidden advantage of an IM system lies in the bud- 
dy list. More than just a list of people you might want 

to chat with, it also shows you who's online at the mo- 
ment (well, whose computer is online, anyway). There 
are situations in which that information can be really 
important. Say you need to get information from some- 
one on your project team, but it’s 2 a.m. and you don't 
want to wake anyone. With IM, you can see who's likely 
to be up and send that person a message. ~Russell Kay 


of an investment specialist to bring up a secure Com- 
mon Gateway Interface-scripted window to begin the 
IM session. 

Ransford notes that his company’s IM system inter- 
operates with Dulles, Va.-based America Online Inc.’s 
AOL Instant Messenger (AIM) service, and it can use 
buddy lists from either AOL or Yahoo Inc. One major 
difference, he notes, is that AOL’s and Yahoo’s IM 
services don’t offer any security. 

There are many competing IM products and ser- 
vices, some aimed at the general public and others 
at business users. What characterizes the entire 
field, however, is an overall lack of interoperability. 
Microsoft Corp., AOL, Yahoo and other vendors 
have sparred with one another for almost a year 
over how IM should work — although, in fact, 
they’ve mainly been trying to keep their own cus- 
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tomers off their competitors’ servers. 

To use Microsoft’s service, for example, you must 
have a free Hotmail e-mail account and use the MSN 
Messenger client application. AOL requires that you 
sign up for IM service but not for an AOL account. 
Both Microsoft’s and AOL’s systems let you maintain a 
list of people to chat with, but each service works only 
through its own servers and lets you access only other 
people who also subscribe to that particular service. 

Yahoo has developed its own IM mechanism, Ya- 
hoo Messenger. Brian Park, a senior producer with 
the communications group at Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Yahoo, says that although Yahoo Messenger is 
currently proprietary, the company is looking at the 
interoperability problem. 

FaceTime has an agreement with AOL, so its IM 
products are fully compatible with AIM. 

Yusuf Mehdi, director of marketing for Microsoft's 
consumer and commerce group, said late last year 
that Microsoft chooses not to provide Microsoft 
client software updates that will interoperate with 
AIM because AIM is insecure. Microsoft has been 
noticeably silent on the subject since that time, even 
though IM services are an important part of the com- 
pany’s Exchange 2000 Server. 

There’s no technical reason why one service couldn’t 
access subscribers to another; in fact, Microsoft’s initial 


IM product could indeed access AIM subscribers — un- 


til AOL pulled the plug by blocking Microsoft clients. 
AOL also recently shut out AT&T Corp.’s I M Here Ser- 
vice, which uses a version of Pow Wow IM software 
from Denver-based Tribal Voice and is otherwise inter- 


aging: 


for 
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operable with IM services from Microsoft and Yahoo. 
Pow Wow also powers AltaVista Co.’s IM services. 
AOL, Microsoft, FaceTime and Yahoo have joined 
the Internet Engineering Task Force (IETF) working 
group that’s trying to iron out the incompatibilities 
with the Instant Messaging and Presence Protocol. 


The group recently finished defining design goals and | 


requirements, but in March, it canceled all future 
meetings until a complete protocol is submitted. 

Although draft protocols are being worked on and 
one has been submitted, Park says he thinks any stan- 
dard is still years away. The hurdles, he says, extend far 
beyond network protocol formats to encompass secu- 
rity and legal issues, among others. 

Park says he suspects any initial interoperability 
between IM clients will take the form of extra soft- 
ware that creates bridges between the different IM 
network data protocols. He says he sees the IETF 
eventually proposing a standard that makes IM just 
another aspect of a Web browser. 


The IM Time Line 


From an e-commerce perspective, where do cus- 
tomers stand in the IM battle? The answer depends on 
how many different e-commerce sites they deal with 
and which IM approach each site has taken. 

FaceTime’s CEO, Kelly Trammell, looks at the far 
horizon when he talks about IM interoperability. “IM 
will follow the path of the early telephone networks, 
where there were lots of disparate telephone net- 
works that did not interoperate,” he says. “When tele- 
phone adoption reached critical mass, people de- 


Instant messaging 
offers fast, convenient 
communication and 
expands the possibili- 
ties for customer 
service. Now, if only 
everyone could agree 
ona standard. 


By Barry Nance 


erce? 


Pros and Cons 


w Customers appreciate it. 

w Customers can get answers while logged on to your 
site, without having to make separate phone calls. 

m Vendors can add a human touch to automated, 
impersonal storefronts. 

CONS 

m The absence of an industry standard means limited 
interoperability among different vendors’ IM software 

@ It canbe slow. 

a It lacks security. 

w It may be a crutch for a poorly designed, 
difficult-to-navigate Web storefront. 


manded interoperability across networks, and tele- 
phony standards. The same will happen with IM. As 
the number of users reaches critical mass in the next 
one to two years, an IM standard will evolve and b 
adopted by the major networks.” 

With the competition between the various IM ser- 
vices, Yellow Freight System Inc. in Overland Park, 
Kan., chose FaceTime’s software, primarily because 
it’s AOL-compatible and AOL has the lion’s share of 
the IM market. The company encourages customers 
to become AIM users, to add “YellowLive” to their 
buddy lists and to contact Yellow Freight via the Web. 

Paul Marshall, senior director of customer support 


| at Yellow Freight, says that although the company is 


essentially business-to-business today, he anticipates 
it will do some retail business in the future. Either 
way, he says, he believes IM is useful because Yellow 
Freight wants to be customer-oriented. “We're not 
sure right now exactly where IM fits in our freight 
business, but we’re adopting it because IM offers yet 
another channel through which our customers can 
access Yellow Freight. That’s a good thing,” 
In the future, look not only for IM standards but 
also for new types of IM, involving voice and video. 
Microsoft has already made a provision for this in 
Exchange 2000 Server. Also, IM will expand beyond 
PCs. “Five years from now, the interface to most ceil 
phones and wireless [personal digital assistants] will 
include a buddy list,” predicts Jerry Michalski, presi- 
dent of Sociate, an industry analysis and consulting 
firm in San Francisco. “These buddy lists will trans- 
form the way people communicate and help them to 
avoid the necessity of making real-time two-way 
phone calls to handle simple communications.” 
Trammell says he’s optimistic about IM’s future. 
“For PCs, the IM client will become part of the brows- 


he says. 


| er, just like e-mail and news clients were embedded in 


early browsers,” he says. “E-mail will become the off- 
line channel and secondary to IM, just the same way 
mail and answering machines are secondary to 
the telephone.” 

This view is supported by Mobile Insights, a Moun- 
tain View, Calif.-based consulting firm for the mobile 
computing and communications markets. It has pre- 
dicted that the worldwide market for IM will grow to 
175 million users by 2002. As of last summer, according 
to AOL, AIM and Mirabilis Ltd.’s ICQ (an IM platform 


voice 


acquired by AOL) had a combined base of 63 million 


users sending more than 750 million messages per day. D 


Nance, a software developer and consultant for 29 


| years, is the author of Introduction to Networking, 4th 


Edition (Que, 1997) and Ciient/Server LAN Program- 
ming (Que, 1994). Contact him at barryn@erols.com. 





BY KIM S. NASH 
HE SMALLEST 
e-commerce Web 
site that offers 
personalized con- 
tent and the 
biggest business-to-business 
online marketplace have one 
thing in common: the need to 
give specific users access to 
discrete portions of behind 
the-scenes data. 

For Web sites that do little 
more than provide informa- 
tion, a firewall — which 
blocks off a group of servers 
inside a company — is often 
enough. 

But sites that allow Internet 
business transactions such as 
banking, supply-chain or re- 
tailing need more. There, indi- 
vidual customers must be au- 
thorized to access certain ap- 
plications and data that reside 
on specific servers. Those 
users must also be stopped 
from seeing other data. 

Such application-level secu- 
rity is critical to e-commerce, 
says Rob Enderle, an analyst at 
Giga Information Group Inc. 
in Santa Clara, Calif. “Without 
that granular access, many 
things like online banking 
wouldn't be able to exist,” he 
says. 

While the need for such 
tools is clear, the per-user 
pricing models can make them 
expensive, and a lack of direct 
support for some key back- 
end systems can mean extra 
programming. 

Think of application-level 
security this way: If a bank’s 
checking, savings, retirement 
and investment systems were 
a house, application-level se- 
curity would be a quick-witted 
sentry who checks visitor cre- 
dentials and lets them into 
only the appropriate rooms. 

Among the many vendors 
that offer such products are 
BorderWare Technologies Inc. 
in Mississauga, Ontario; en- 
Commerce Inc. in Santa Clara, 
Calif.; Gradient Technologies 
Inc. in Marlboro, Mass.; and 
Netegrity Inc. in Waltham, 
Mass. 

In addition to fine-tuned 
user permissions, these prod- 
ucts also give online compa- 
nies the ability to let users ac- 
cess several different applica- 
tions but to log on to the Web 
site just once. 

Single sign-ons were key to 
The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. The fi- 
nancial company, which has 
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rINE-TUNED 
OEGURITY 


All-or-nothing security doesn’t cut 
it anymore. Serious e-commerce 
requires security tuned at the 
application level. 


Application-level security tools typically sit on the Web server and use rules (such as 
which user can access which applications) stored in an interface layer to allow or 
block access to back-end applications. 


$362 billion in assets, has sev- 
eral business units — insur- 
ance, investing and financial 
planning, among others. But it 
wanted to present one face to 
the Web world, says David 
Kennington, vice president 

of information systems at 
Prudential. 


| Waiting for Wireless 


Newark, N.J.-based Pruden- 
tial uses enCommerce’s getAc- 
cess product to help usher au- 
thorized users through the 
Prudential Web site and into 


copies of mainframe databases. 
“Through our single portal, 
you can see the current value 
of all your products,” Ken- 
nington says 
Prudential chose getAccess 


because it provides the kind of 


user-access management the 
company wanted, Kennington 
says. Also, there were few oth- 
er products available in 1997, 
when the financial services 
firm started to investigate the 
market, he adds. 

Prudential is working on a 
new feature that will let its 


SET Se] 
BS EC) 


customers create a “family 
view” of all the accounts of 
spouses and other relatives — 
providing the user has the 
right access permissions. For 
that, the company must build 
a more granular level of enti- 
tlements within applications, 
Kennington says. He hasn't de- 
cided whether to work with 
enCommerce or another ven- 
dor or consulting firm to make 
this happen, he says. 

One thing missing is wire- 
less support, Kennington 
notes. Prudential wants to let 
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users of handheld computers 
access their accounts. That 
would require enCommerce to 
rewrite sections of its code to 
handle user authorization data 
other than the common cook- 
ies stored on users’ PCs. 
Alberto Yepez, chairman 
and CEO of enCommerce, says 
support for the Wireless Ac- 
cess Protocol (WAP) is due 
from the company this quarter. 


Downsides 

Most application-level secu- 
rity products lack direct inte- 
gration with popular enter- 
prise resource planning sys- 

tems from SAP AG, PeopleSoft 
Inc. in Pleasanton, Calif., and 
others. Instead, they require 
information technology staff 
either to wrap back-end sys- 
tems in an open framework 
such as the Common Object 
Request Broker Architecture 
from Object Management 
Group in Framingham, Mass., 
or to insert an open directory 
between the company’s Web 
server and legacy systems (see 
diagram). 

However, Netegrity has 
written custom interfaces for 
customers using systems that 
aren’t supported by its Site- 
Minder software, says Bill 
Munroe, senior product mar- 
keting manager at Netegrity. 

Out-of-the-box direct con- 
nections te PeopleSoft and 
SAP are due from Netegrity by 
year’s end, Munroe says. So is 
WAP support. 

Another downside is that 
many application-level securi- 
ty products are priced ona 
per-user basis. That means the 
customer pays for every per- 
son who has a log-on and 
password for a Web site. 

Netegrity, for example, 
charges between 10 cents and 
$20 per user, depending on the 
number of users and type of 
application. Business-to-busi- 
ness customers are more ex- 
pensive than business-to-con- 
sumer users. EnCommerce 
also uses per-user pricing. 

Gradient bucks the per-user 

| trend, offering its NetCrusad- 

| er/Web for $28,000 per server. 
| Despite any drawbacks, En- 
derle advises IT managers to 

| use prepackaged security 
| 
| 


products rather than try to 
build something similar. 
“They’re the security ex- 
pert, you’re not,” he says. “You 
don’t want to expose yourself 
before you figure out how to 
resolve all problems.” D 
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Looking for Big Profits | 


In Small Purchases 


Start-up iPIN aims to partner with ISPs 
in the micropayment niche in cyberspace 


BY AMY HELEN JOHNSON 
HE HUGE upsurge 
in e-commerce 
might lead you to 
believe that online 
sales sites are an 
even match for bricks-and- 
mortar retailers 
But there’s one area where 
cybershopping lags behind 
sales of items that cost only a 
few dollars, the types of things 
most people pay for with cash 
in stores. On the Internet, how- 
ever, dollar bills are out. Credit 
cards the dominant 
method of payment, and their 
transaction fees of about 4% 


are 


cut deeply into a merchant's 
profits on small sales. 

San 
aims to change that. 

The company offers a micro- 


Francisco-based iPIN 


payment plan that relies on ex- 


isting consumer billing ser- 
vices, such as those from Inter- 
net service providers (ISP), 
wireless service companies 
and banks, to invoice and col- 
lect the fees for small purchas- 
es. The company’s sweet spot 
is below the $20 mark, so it has 
attracted the attention of Web 
sites offering goods like down- 
loadable music files that sell 


for 99 cents. 


How It Works 


Merchants using the iPIN 
system either a 
black-box solution that plugs 
into their existing infrastruc- 
ture or use the company’s soft- 
ware development kit to ex- 


can choose 


tend their systems. The con- 
nections between iPIN and the 
clients’ accounting systems are 
made ISPs. Con- 
sumers sign up for a free iPIN 
account their pro- 
vider’s automated teller ma- 
chines and pick a code number 
to authorize purchases, rather 
like a personal identification 
number (PIN). Then, when 
shopping, they pick the iPIN 
option from the merchant's list 
of payment choices. IPIN 
as the clearinghouse, making 
the ISP any 


through 


through 


sure receives 


acts | 


charges made during the 
month, which then appear on 
the consumer’s ISP bill as a 
lump sum. When the bill is 
paid, iPIN handles the settle- 
ment and clearance processes 

similar to what Visa and 
MasterCard vendors do — dis- 
tributing payments to the mer- 
chants involved, with iPIN and 


the ISP taking a cut off the top. 

The Digital Music Co. decid- 
ed iPIN made 
BuyMP3.com music retail site, 


sense for its 


says Jim Milton, president of 


the Monmouth Junction, NJ.- 
based company. The site’s core 
audience is kids between 14 
and 17 years old — people not 
likely to have credit cards, Mil- 
ton says. Besides, the site is 
geared toward impulse buying: 
“You sample 30 seconds of the 
song and then purchase it,” 
says Milton. So, a payment sys- 


IPIN FOUNDER AND CHIEF ADVISER Jim Justice 


with CEO Bradley Rode 


iPIN 


Location: 577 Second Street, 
Suite 200, San Francisco, Calif 
94611 


Telephone: (415) 547-2700 
Web: www. ipin.com 


The technology: Internet micro- 
payments 


Why it’s worth watching: 
Appends charges to existing 
customer bills, like ISP fees and 
wireless phone bills 


Company officers: 

¢ Jim Justice, founder and chief 
adviser 

¢ Bradley Rode, CEO 

* Alexandre Gonthier, chief tech- 
nology officer and vice president 
of product development 
Employees: 50; increasing 
100% per year 


Milestones: 
¢ 1998: Founded 


PUT 
o™ ERy 


¢ Fall 1999: Global © 


payment system » 

debuted Pe Mer 
Burn money: IN 
Accel Partners, 

Sutter Hill Ventures 

Gil Amelio, Geneva 

Venture Partners 


Products: E-Content Payment 
System 


Customers: EMusic.com Inc 
ArtistDirect Inc., The Orchard LLC, 
Miuice.com, The Digital Music Co 


Partners: FlashNet Communica 
tions, GRIC Communications Inc 
AT&T Corp 


Red flags for IT: 

Few ISPs and other billing ser- 
vices have signed on. Plus, mar- 
keting efforts are split between 
ISPs and merchants 

¢ There's a four-year history of 
consumers snubbing micro- 
payment schemes. 

* ls anyone besides music sites 
interested? 


81n 





tem that needed minimal input 


from the buyer was desirable, | 


he says. 

BuyMP3’s iPIN system went 
live last winter. It took two en- 
gineers about a week to inte- 
grate it into the site’s shopping 
card, according to Milton. He 
says that in the time iPIN has 
been running on the site, it has 
matched the 3-year-old Cyber- 
Gold payment system in terms 
of number of transactions. Mil- 
ton says he expects iPIN’s per- 
centage of transactions to in- 
crease once more ISPs agree to 
support the system. 


ISP Difficulties 


The dearth of ISPs willing to 
pass iPIN charges on to their 
customers is one thing holding 
the company back. The huge 
national ISPs are notably miss- 


ing from the company’s list of | 


partners. However, a develop- 
ing relationship with Milpitas, 
Calif.-based GRIC Communi- 


cations Inc., which is building | 


a billing system that allows a 
cooperative partnership of 
global providers to offer their 
Internet 
another’s 


customers services 


through one net- 
works, bodes well for increas- 
ing ISP participation. 

Despite the need to increase 
the company’s ISP ranks, Kim 
Underwood, a research 
at Gartner Group Inc 
subsidiary Datapro in Delran, 


N.J., says iPIN has a viable 


spe- 


cialist 


system. Its primary sell- 
°, ing point for merchants 
% is the ability to enter 
oO the e-commerce mar- 
«ket quickly and avoid 
S spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for 
a billing infrastructure. 
Also, the company has opera- 
tions in Europe and will do the 
currency 
make international 
sales possible. 


Underwood 


necessary conver- 


sions to 

But says the 
newness of the market leaves 
many questions. Will the regis- 
tration process be a stumbling 
block for customers? How will 
iPIN handle the fraud issue? 
ISP customers can’t be rated 
like credit-card applicants, and 
Internet fraud will likely accel- 
e-commerce grows, 
she The company 
needs to figure out how to han- 


erate as 


says. also 


dle nonpayment and disputes 


between merchants and shop- 
per, adds Underwood. B 


Johnson is a Computerworld 
contributor in Seattle. 
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| Micropayment 
Field Growing 


The micropayment market could be 
lucrative in the future, attracting com- 
panies willing to struggie to produce a 
viable technology. Datapro's Kimberly 
Underwood has identified a range of 
competitors to iPIN 


1ClickCharge 


CMGI Inc 

New York 

www.lIclickcharge.com 

Charges end up on a consumer's credit 
card. The registration process requires 
downloading a thin client and filling out 
information on which card to use. 
When a purchase is made, the down- 
loaded applet requests the goods and 
authorizes payments. 1ClickCharge is 
aimed primarily at content providers 
who charge for information 


CyberGold 


CyberGold Inc 

Oakland, Calif 
www.cybergold.com 

Consumers fund their CyberGold ac- 
counts by responding to advertise- 
ments by CyberGold’s partners. Shop- 
ping at participating merchants also 
earns a rebate. The credits can be 
spent on goods, transferred to a bank 
account or credited to a charge card 
CyberGold also lets people donate their 
credits to charity. 


eCash 


eCash Technologies Inc 

Bothell, Wash 

www.ecash.net 

ECash software relies on digital signa- 
tures and public key encryption for au- 
thentication and security. Launched 
worldwide in February, eCash boasts a 
partnership with Deutsche 24, a bank 
in Germany. Unlike iPIN, banks handle 
the settlement process 


eChargePhone 

eCharge Corp 

Seattle 

www.echarge.com 

Lets consumers add charges to their 
phone bills, similar to the 900-number 
model. Used primarily for subscription 
services. Requires customers to down- 
load software to receive encrypted data 
and initiate charges. It’s limited to sys- 
tems that can make phone calls to the 
eCharge server. An eChargeNet prod- 
uct for Internet shopping is in the 
works. - Amy Helen Johnson 
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MARKETPLACE 


For more information on advertising, 
call (800) 343-6474 Ext. 6000 


If rollerblades in 
the data center is 


your SOlution f¢ 
cross platform manag 
you need the 


Virtual Commane 


The installation of global MAINTECH's Virtual Command Center 

represents the first step in implementing a cross platform 

management solution. This first step delivers Console Consolidation 
bringing the operation and control of all servers and/or LPARs 

in your enterprise to a single location. Of course, you may 

have alternate locations as well. Additional steps include 

Automated Monitoring and Automated Operation. 


Time to implement the 


Virtual Command Center 


will amaze you. Contact us today. 


gj Singlepoint AlarmPoint 
Serv ices Automated Notification & Response 


“Amazingly 


“Ingenious idea. 

You guys are amazingly 
efficient! Thanks for 
CURE pibteen dl i 
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BUSINESS 
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We know how valuable your time is. That’s why we’ve 
made it easier than ever to keep up to speed on the latest and 
greatest IT offerings. 
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Model A2: 2U in height 

21 systems will fit in a standard rack 

Dual Pill or Xeon Processors 

Single SCSI or EIDE Hard Drive 3 SCSI or EIDE Hard Drives 

Intel Mainboard, Pro100 NIC, CDROM, Floppy Intel Mainboard, Pro100 NIC, CDROM, Floppy 
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Call tol 


1- 888-819- 5600 
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Single Pill Processor 


Check out Computerworld eSource at 
www.computerworld.com/esource 
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Risne, 


Not all dry land and desert, this 


of work and a low cost of liv- 
ing, Phoenix has become more 
attractive to information tech- 
nology experts. 


Industry in the Region 


Technology, in one form or 


another, has been a part of 


Phoenix’s business landscape 


for many years. Starting with | 


New York-based American Ex- 


press Co., which established its | 


worldwide processing center 
in the area, and reaching a peak 
in the 1990s, Phoenix has be- 
come one of the capitals of the 


quarters may not be a main- 
stay, Avnet Inc., MicroAge | 
Inc., Phelps Dodge Corp. and 
Allied Waste Industries Inc. | 
— all Fortune 500 companies | 
— have their main corporate | 
offices in the greater Phoenix | 
area. Other companies with a | 
major presence include Intel 
Corp., Honeywell Inc., Motor- | 
ola Inc., The Dial Corp., Citi- 
bank, AlliedSignal Inc. and 
US West Inc. The dot-com 
presence, although growing, 
isn’t yet a major factor in the 
economy. 


The Hiring Picture 

Finding IT professionals is | 
never easy. Even the compa- 
nies that claim they have an 
easier time of it than others 
often bring some percentage | 
of workers in from out of state. 

“Hiring capable software tal- 
ent or any other technology 
expertise today is difficult, no 
matter where you go,” notes 
George Wallner, CEO of Hy- 
percom Corp., a $350 million 
provider of electronic payment 
systems and telecommunica- 
tions equipment. 

Wallner has to look both 
locally and out of state for em- 
ployees, with software engi- 
neers experienced in C++ 
Visual Basic and HTML key 
targets. Particularly difficult to | 
find are project managers who 
can handle an entire project, 
from learning the business re- 
quirements to its completion. 


Money Matters 
If there’s any bad news, it’s 
that compensation is probably | 
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during the same period, ac- 
cording to the National Associ- 
ation of Realtors in Washing- 
ton. Property taxes on a typical 
home could run from about 
$1,580 to $2,530 per year. Last 
year’s personal income tax rate 
was a graduated amount that 
topped out at 4.72% unless an 
employee earned more than 
$150,000 annually. 

Housing is plentiful, so em- 
ployees can live near their 
workplaces. That’s good, be- 
cause the greater Phoenix area 
is comparable in area to Rhode 
Island, and driving from north- 
ern locales to the south can 
take 60 to 90 minutes. 

Phoenix itself may be in the 
middle of scrub desert, but 
mountains with standing lakes 
and trees are within a two-hour 
drive. The weather ranges from 
shirtsleeve temperatures in the 
winter to summer averages 
well above 100 degrees. 

Public schools are ranked 
above the national average, 
with a pupil-to-teacher ratio 
of 18.6tol.D 
Sherman is a freelance writer 
in Marshfield, Mass. 


Phoenix Facts 


Top IT skills sought: 
w C+ 


Arizona town is a hotbed of eco- 
nomic activity, with an increasing 
population and low unemployment. 
And more and more, IT experts 
are noticing. By Erik Sherman 


= HTM 


* Visual Basic 


a little lower than national av- 
“We're relatively com- 


back office. Forest City, Calif.- 
based Visa International Inc. | erages. 
parable [to other areas]; per- | 
haps a little bit less,” says Rob | 
Owen, vice president of IT and 
the information systems group | 
at Microchip Technology Inc. 
in Chandler, Ariz. 


also does its processing in . Net tworking 
Phoenix. 

Weather is a big reason: The 
area doesn’t experience torna- 
does, snow or other climatic 
shakedowns that can cut power 


» ‘Industry- specific business knowledge 


Top IT jobs in demand: 
@ Project managers 


@ Software engineers 


F YOU THINK of Phoenix 

as an arid desert town 

with little to offer, start 

reconsidering. Although 

it’s hot as blazes there, 

so is the job market, with 

60,000 new residents per year 

and a steady unemployment 

rate of 2.9%, according to a 

market report commissioned 

by the Greater Phoenix Econo- 
mic Council. 

Increasing industrial and 


high-tech activity has been act- | 


ing as a magnet, drawing even 
more companies and employ- 


ees to the region. With plenty | 


and render a processing center 
useless. 

“It’s not known as a head- 
quarters office location,” says 
Tom Graunke, CEO of Knowl 
edgeNet Inc., a Web-based IT 
training firm. 
businesses that are here is im- 
pressive. What that has done is 
create a talent pool.” Graunke 
says he’s had no problems fill- 


“But the size of 


ing IT and technical positions, | 


but his company of 285 em- 
ployees has seven people re- 
cruiting candidates. It typically 
takes two months to fill a job 
opening, he adds. 

Although corporate head- 


Owen says salary ranges are 
broader now than they have | 
been in the past and that both | 
employers and employees | 
should plan to be flexible. He 
says that ideally, he would like 
candidates to be “highly skilled 
in IT, then with a strong back- 
ground in semiconductor man- 
ufacturing.” But he concedes 
that such candidates are scarce. 

The good news is that ex- | 
penses are low, so employees 
may keep more of what they 
earn. Housing is relatively in- | 
expensive, with a median home 
sale price of $126,500 last year; 
the U.S. average was $133,300 | 


w Business analysts 

& Networking engineers 

a Web developers 1 

Major Phoenix employers: 

w AG Communication Systems Inc 

w AlliedSignal Aerospace Inc. ies 

s America West Airlines: aaa ae 
w Arizor la Public S Service Co 

* : Ariz ona Water Resourc es Departmer f 


* Banc One Arizon ’ 


® a Gity of Phoenix 
* Mattel Toys In * 
. Phelps Dodge Corp. 
@ Salt River Project 
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The road to success 
iS paved with asphalt. 


ENGINEERING 
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Introducing the most targeted, confidential, industry-specific career site on the Web. Think of it as 





a cushion in the school of hard knocks. Cruel World. Work Happily Ever After" www.cruelworld.com 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR THE 9TH ANNUAL 
COMPUTERWORLD TECHNICAL RECRUITING & RETENTION CONFERENCE 
For More Information call 1-860-488-9204 - Marriott’s Orlando World Center * Orlando, Fi - May 21-24, 2000 
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Project M 
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echnical Writers. 


] 
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Art Directors 


rs/Sr. Designers 


Proxico ATTN: Recruiting 
Department. 11600 Sunrise Valley D: 
Reston, VA 20191 


Proxicom is an 
equal opportunit 
employer 


PROXICOM’ 


Client Server 
al B . 


Human Resources, Apar Infotech Corporation, 2581 
Washington Road, Suite 232, Pittsburgh, PA 15241 
www.apar.com E-mail: recruiter usa@apar.com 


exp in job offered 

Software Er 

The 1 yr exp must ir 

ing with C++/MFC, Ol Nebraska Job Se’ 

& Windows NT. 40 hrs/wk; M-F vice, 550 South 16th Street, PO. 
9:00-5:00; $72, Box 94600, Lincoln, NE 68509 
sume to Case #: 199914 Ref#: NE 0268800. An empioyer 
Box 8968, Boston, MA 02114 paid ad 


ris and MS DOS 
s; Design cross 


ture bridging operat 


>/Engineering 
aid, with t 


in the job 


Data Base 


desigr and Jevelopment 
and network integration for 
WAN/LAN. Systerr 
for etw pe 


Analyst. Database 


ntegration 
1g system 
ming 
ability in ne 
Jovell Net 
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ration using Win 
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Jatabases. $62, 108/yr. 40 hr/wk 
5 p.m. Must have 5 yrs 
exp. 5 yrs. exp. in related oc 
cupation of Network Administra 
tor) and B.S. in Comp. Sci., Eng 
rel. field/equiv. Send 2 resumes 
Case #19991627, P.O. Box 
8968, Boston, MA 02114 


ation using 
system int 
Jows NT. Der 


design and 
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Software Engineer 
(several positions) 
Phila/vicinity client sites 


The Phila. Job Bank, 444 N. 3rd St 
3rd Fi., Phila, PA 19123 
Ref: J.0. # 6031061 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER 
Jacksonville, FL 
opening to design & develop 
systems using DMs/AIM 
AIM FTR, AIM Redline 
Visual C++, Visual Basic 
Express TK, Express RT, C 
C++, IML, Microsoft Devel 
oper Studio. Req. M.S. in 
Computer Science 
1 yr. exp in the job offered 
Manager 


full-time 


nlue 
pilus 


Resume to 
SoftTech Inc 8282 
Western Way Cir., Ste. 1110 


Jacksonville, FL 32256 


Programmer Analyst. Analyze 
design, develop, te plement 
in client server Ora 

is and Applicat 

year experience we 
Oracle Financial applica 
as GL, AP. AR 
ability working 
PL/SQL, Developer 
Demonstrated ability 
multiple platforms 


2000 
working or 
such as Unix, Novell Netw 
Windows NT 

40 hrs/wk 
have 2 yrs. exp. ar 

Sci., Eng. rel field/equiv. Send 
2 copies of resume: Job Order 
#2000-189, P.O. Box 989 
Concord, NH 03302-0989 


Jam 


Programmer /Analyst 


several positions) 
Phila/vicinity client sites. 


The Phila. Job Bank, 444 N. 3rd St 
3rd Fl., Phila. PA 19123 
___ Ref: JO# 2031276. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


IT professionals with a min 
of 1 yr project mgmt. expe- 
rience in Broadvision, Moai 
Live Exchange, DCC, ADW, 
CSP, IDMS-ADSO, IDMS or 
IMS. Travel reqd 


P send resume & 
salary reqmnts. to HR 
Abacuss Software Tech- 
nologies, LLC, 10 Moore 
Street, Suite 49, Mauldin 
SC 29662 
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HELPING 
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OUR BEST PLACES 
TO WORK ISSUE 
IS ON ITS WAY. 


APPEARING JUNE 5 WITH CO 
COVERAGE THROUGH JUNE 


TINUED 


For years Computerworld has been helping 
IT professionals get a handle on great work 
environments with our annual reporting on 
The 100 Best Places To Work. 


This year we continue our service with 
extended reporting that begins on June 5 


and continues through June 26. 
Get information that you can use to 


determine which companies have:the best 
match to your career Wish list. 


Look for us on the We 
www.!IT careers.com 


For advertising information call 


Janis Crowley, 1-800-762-2977 
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SR. SOFTWARE ENC EF Client/Server, Internet & 
MA). Desigr _ERP Systems 


Unified Business 
Technologies, Inc 
ATTN: Human F ¢ 


Emerald Solutions, Inc 
seek T fes. na 


Programmer Analysts 


Must ha 1 i 


GA 30066 13. or the st war os 
gion ot taba Fo Re PROGRAMMER 
F X . . ? Emerald Solutions, Inc ANALYST ee 
Service Off Ref#CWADO5 eeded 
111 SW Sth Ave., #2700 analysis, desig 


Portland, OR 97204 progra 
E-mail € 


Regional Manager 
Latin America 


DLEWARE, X 
nd ORACLE 





experie 


Extensive trave 

to various client sites v 

U.S. in required. Salary: $68,000 

per year, 8 am to 5 pm, M-F ss elated field. Will acc 
Send resume to: Ramesh ry comb. of educ. & exp. € 
Dontha, CEO, Eusophix Interna 1 BS. degree 

tional Corporation, 9951 Atlantic 000/yr. Send resume to Todd 
Bivd., Suite 310, Jacksonville, FL Mary, QMS, Inc., One 
32225 Attn: Job KP. Magnum Pass, Mobile AL 36618. 





my ar) mM 


p> 
loader 


SAP's R/3 dient/server solutions are revolutionizing the way the world's most successful companies understand and 
conduct their business. Our innovative software solutions provide the critical link between advanced computing platforms 
and vital business processes ranging from manufacturing, finance and order processing to human resources. The result: 
SAP has emerged 2s the dear leader in the global market for integrated business application software. 


* 


s Tools Consultants Basis Systems Consultants 


€ 1 


sapamerica@hiresystems.com, referencing ? == 








ty Employer. N Integrated software. Worldwide. * 


— 
RAMSOFT SYSTEMS INC 


RSI 


:: job code and and the city of interest. “ 


ADMINISTRATORS 


DATABASE ADMINS MAINFRAMES 


CLIENT/SERVER MIDRANGE 
WEBTOOLS 


BUSINESS TEAM 





’ VB v 
SERVER, ORACLE 
needed. Extensive experi 
e with Btrieve, CTI inte- 


Crystal reports 





essentiai. Travel Required 


Please send your resume 
& salary requirements to 
HR, Computer Software 
Associates, Inc. 8041 
Queensair Drive, Suite 
4-112, Gaithersburg, MD 
20879. 
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The Data Is In: ee 
, 
Time for a BIG Career Change- pn eect luilinee le 


Working with the MIS support and Business Systems Development staff, this individual will pro- 
sign/developr rf 


TERABYTE BIG cet ear 
les of new SAP 
To thrive in a data-driven world, global businesses need high-performance systems that transform ; a the SAP aire 
vast information assets into powerful competitive advantage oe : ‘oank ia gree pads Mees 


We’re Knightsbridge Solutions LLC, a Chicago-based systems integrator specializing in scalable , and pers c 

data warehousing and e-business solutions that solve terabyte-class data problems. Our solu- i eee Oita sich Spatenme recive ela ae teai oe 
tions enable high-value business processes, including decision support (OLAP, ROLAP), forecasting, =~ — Business Systems or nmunicatior rred. Qual nclude 1-5 years of data- 
data mining, database marketing, supply chain, and customer-centric strategies. We're looking for a eee = secanideags telecsa a OS eee 
dynamic, highly motivated professionals with full SDLC background and solid presentation and 

communication skills for the following positions 


¢ ETL Architect ¢ Data Modeler © Technical Analyst ¢ Data Mining Specialist/Database Marketing Specialist 
t forward resume with salary msideratior 
Attn: HR/JC, Andrew Corporation, 
¢ Database Administrator ¢ Decision Support Analyst ¢ Parallel Technology Specialist 10500 W. 153rd Street, Orland Park, 
IL 60462. Fax: 708-873-3640. Email: 
janice.ceresa@andrew.com EOE M/F/D/V 


¢ Database Analyst ¢ e-Business Specialist ¢ Project Manager ¢ Data Architect © Technology Architect 


If you're a consultant with 5+ years experience in e-business 
or data warehousing, we're looking for you! 


Play an active role in today’s data-driven world by joining Knightsbridge Solutions LLC. We 
offer above-market compensation, excellent benefits including bonus plans, 401K with company 
match, stock option plan for all employees, and progressive formal training. AN AVERAGE OF 
50% TRAVEL IS REQUIRED. 


Please forward your resume, indicating position of interest, to: Knightsbridge Solutions LLC, 
Attn: T. Norman, 500 W. Madison, Suite 3100, Chicago, IL 60661. Phone: 800-669-1555. j 
Fax: 312-930-9553. E-mail: thorman@knightsbridge.com. Visit us at Project Manager 
www.knightsbridge.com. E0E M/F/D/V fo analyze te 
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How it works. Snares cast s| | Ecos ects 
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MEDIA DEVELOPERS 
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Director, Enterprise Business 
Applications - Manage a 
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finda 
better 


JOB 


aleemey/14 
hand tied 
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Aol tt we Otel a 


Just point your 
mouse to the 
world’s best 


IT careers site. 


Brought to 
you by 
Computerworld, 
InfoWorld and 


Network World. 


1-800-762-2977 
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Software Engineer DaySpring Cards, is the leadit 


Christian greeting cards and rel er products for 


wanted by Custom S/ware the Christian bookstore market. We have an immediate 


Integration Firm in Houston 
TX. Must have MS 


opening for a 


PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST 


This position re es 


Sci & 2 yrs s/ware exp 


nce workin 


! basic, HTMI 


The right person w 
AS/400 platform a 
tools include Fror 
Office 


1 BS ini 


Require 


resume in confidence to: DaySpring Cards, Attn: 
HR Director, P.O. Box 1010, Siloam Springs, AR 
72761. 

You may also fax it to 501-524-2959 or e-mail it to 


Bille@ dayspring.com 
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Network Architect-Systems Engineer (MTS) 
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Mark Your 
Calendar for 
The 9th Annual 
Computerworld 
Technical 
Recruiting & 
Retention 
Conference 


Be with us on May 21-24, 2000 
Meet hundreds of technical 

brace | = ts a 
recruiters who are facing the same 
challenges as you. Listen. Learn 
Share. Pick up new ideas, insights 
and techniques 


Selected presentations will include 


Sue Keever, The Keever Group 
Sure ‘ ) s larges { i oi. , 
ure, we have one of the country irgest Effective Employer Branding for 


privately owned computer networks and the Recruiting & Retention 


Work all day on one of the 15 ranking on the Fortune 500 list. And of Dr. Bret Hollander 
course, our salaries are highly competitive NETRECRUITER 
= Il 
nation S largest networks. But what makes working here so special More ( utting Edge Tools for 


l ) 
] (n nterne crultel 
ire our family-friendly benefits pac kages, the Internet Recruit 


Then §0 home OF wherever. easy-going lifestyle, diverse workplace an Harry Joe | Sq, 


snhke C+ } ¢ 
welcomimg communities No wonder we Jenkens ~ Gilchri t 
Immigration & International 
were included in Computerworld’s “100 
in ] ite 
Re ( rulling ( pdate 
Best Places to Work 
Iracey Claybrooke 
Contact State Farm Human Resources ; ; 
( laybrooke W& Associates 
it jobopps.corpsouth@statefarm.com 
— I International Internet Recruiting 


for information about current positions 
Or visit our website at For More 


@ Information 
Ge 
Renter call 


1-800-488-9204 


statefarm.com 


Get there with State Farm. 


WE DO A BETTER JOB AT 
HELPING YOU GET ONE. 
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Problems exist. Can you resist? 


We're interested in peopie who know the bigger the challenge, the better the opportunity. Got the answer? 


eCommerce Integration Architecture Consultants 

Utilize your impressive background integrating eCommerce components as you build online solutions for our 
world class clients. To qualify for this opportunity, you must display in-depth knowledge of distributed component 
architecture, design and development. Experience with Abriba, Broadvision, Triology, Crossworlds, Blue Martini and/or Vignette 
is preferred, as well as Java or C++, COM/DCOM or CORBA/Java RMI/EJB/XML. A technical degree and background in 


Sun/Netscape, IBM or Microsoft environments are required. 


Ernst & Young was named one of the 100 Best Companies To Work For in a survey published by FORTUNE“ magazine, and offers 
a dynamic work environment, a competitive salary and a comprehensive benefits package. For immediate consideration, please 
forward your resume, salary requirements and desired location to: Ernst & Young LLP, Dept. 18798, 630 Boston Road, Billerica, 
MA 01821; Fax Toll Free to: 1-877-4EY-JOBS; or e-mail: dept.18798 @eycareers.com. We welcome inquiries from applicants 
only; no third-parties or agencies please. Visit our Web site at www.ey.com/us. Ernst & Young LLP, an equal opportunity 


employer, values the diversity of our work force and the knowledge of our people. 


ERNST. YOUNG 


FROM THOUGHT TO FINISH.™ 
©2000 Ernst & YOUNG iP 
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How Fast Do You 
Want To Grow?" 


LAN Manager 


’ Enter to 
win a 
$12,000 


To compete with the best, today's leading companies use 


ae r raise in 
OperationIT.com” to find the best IT professionals. Which is why 4 a , 
we're your best resource for your next career move. OperationIT.com® is h é ae Salary! 


Post your 


OperationiT.come . 


dedicated exclusively to serving IT professionals. Don't settle for less 


www.OperationIT.com « Toll Free: 1.888.338.9595 PS 


Leading Corporations Partner with WITI: 


¥ Recruiting: Increase pool of diverse candidates 

/ Branding/Retention: Message of women-friendly company 

¥ Delivering Technology: Products/Information to WIT| Women 
/ Increase Market Share: Of the fastest-growing segment online 


Participate in the... 


WITT Conrerence SERIES 


June 20-22 | Silicon Valley, CA 


October 10-11 | Boston, MA 
March 28-29, 2001 | Dallas, Texas 


June 20-22, 2001 | Silicon Valley, CA 


Become a WITI Partner - 
Call 800-234-9484 Now! 


WI }}e-. ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY 


Women in Technology International 
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200 


USENIX celebrates our 
25th anniversary over 
one fantastic week! 


USENIX 
Annual 
Beatie 


Hear keynote speakers 

Bill Joy of Sun Microsystems 
& Thomas Dolby Robertson 
of Beatnik, Inc. 


Conference 


June 18—23, 2000 
Marriott Hotel 


® Join Linus Torvalds for a 
Linux Birds-Of-A-Feather 
session on Thursday night 
Tutorials, Refereed Papers 
and Invited Talks 


Freenix Track featuring 
the latest in Linux, Open 
Source, *BSD and more 


and Marina, 
San Diego, 


California 


Works-In-Progress Reports, 
Birds-Of-A-Feather sessions 
and more! 


New products and services 
in our Vendor Exhibition! 


Hotel Room. discount 
ends May 26, 2000 


* Product Marketing 

* Software 
Engineering 

* Corporate and 
Enterprise Sales 

* Technical Support 


Elron Software 
7 New England Executive Park, Burlington, 
MA 01803 


Fax: 781.993.6001 
ume to resume@elronsw.com 


ELRON 


$6 F T WA 8-E 


r e-mail your res 
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h firm ha 


Priceline WebHouse 


and rec otch technical talent 
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ey have co 


ie following opp portunities: 


WEB DIRECTORS, PROJECT MANAGERS 
& SOFTWARE ENGINEERS 


ars, hands-on Project Managers & Direc 
e-tier architecture environment Respon 
in, Development, Testir 9 & Maintenan 
S a back-end database & Nv 


a ment ol/language 


ORACLE DATA BASE ADMINISTRATORS 


s for DBAs to play a key role in: the design & imple- 
dat: base & access tools. creating/updatir 
& stored procedures) 
j database backup & recovery; adding 
a s ISUNG users r 
laintaining cu 
monitoring performa 
itabase growth over time; & 
wide ~— to resolve issues 
elated exp as a DBA/SA in 


ist possess 5 + yrs 


0 SAP Projects 


BConeupants mee Conautants and Pro- 
5 hicago, $ Atlanta ar 


> ased on pe 

y PF r are s. Please fax: (770) 350-0430, E-mail 
crouse@ plaut com, or mane your resume to Human Resources, 
6 Concourse Parkway NE, Suite 1970, Atlanta, GA 30328. 
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ENGINEER 
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t InSearch Worldwide 1 High 
Ridge Park Stamford CT 06905 


Apply on line at www.in-search.com Or Fax to 
203. 905- 6297: or email plwhG @insearchworldwide.com 
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POSITIONS NATIONWIDE 
JOBS: " 


Mainframe & Client Server 
Opportunities 


8 
LOCATIONS: Nati 


CONFIDENTIALITY: 
Ld 10] 0) SS Ser 
i" Na) 
FAX: 1-41 
ur 


5-921-5309 
Programmer/Analysts 
Systems Analysts 
Technical Consultants 
Project Leaders 
Project Managers 


omen Sod 
m—Francisco, CA 


IMRglobal 
the power of vision 
the value of results. 
* North America, * Europe 
*Asia-Pacific 


For High Tech Jobs go to www.dice.com 


@ dicecom 


igh tech jobs online 


NASDAQ: EWBX er EARTHWEB SERVICE 
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The world of work and of business is an entirely new place in the dot-com universe as “clicks and mortar” replace “bricks and 


mortar 


”. The idea is to create a new, more efficient marketplace. in some instances, it also means creating entirely new products 


and services - offered online. Companies differentiate themselves in critical Ways ~ by offering unique services or by backing up 
their products and services the old-fashionéd Way, With responsiveness and high-end quality. 

The common factor these days is that dot-coms Want to Correct some of the perceptions. While some are shortsighted with hurry- 
to-the-altar-IPO-operations, the vast majority are building businesses the hard Way ~ With a solid business strategy, hard work, and 
the most creative people they can find. As 6n@ executive points out, the past 16 months have been mere experimentation. Now it’s 


time for the dot-com world to get real. 


ELECTION.COM 


disprove the notion that Internet 
s the digital divide between the 
5. In fact, the company is committed 


more inclus 


r-profits, association 

ains George Pugliese 

> has always been tc 

and cost-effective 
zations ee jemand 

\ding into the public marketpl 
on is to reinvigorate dem 
vation and access.” 

ynducted its first legally binding public 
rnet for the Arizona Democratic 
ce Primary. “We increased voter 


election over the Inte 


Presidential Preferer 


participation by more than 600 percent over the previous 


Pugliese 


hours, votes came at a rate 


primary, held in 1996,” says “During peak 


of approximately one e\ 


three second n fact, online votes on the first day alone 


over 12,000 ied the total number of votes cast 


in 1996.” 


Although the mp 


election.com's team has more than 25 years 


y started about a year ago 

of experi 

and election-related businesses and 
than 600 elections. “In the near 


term, election.com anticipates that the Internet will 


ence in technology 


has conducted mor 


augment but not completely replace existing electoral 
processes,” says Pugliese. “Arizona was a multi-modal 
election, in which voters could vote early over the 

Internet or by mail or at a polling place on Election Day 


over the Internet or by traditional paper ballot 


“In Arizona, we found that while the vote split roughly 
evenly between paper and Internet ballots, it split B|O%- 
20% between early voting and polling place voting,” 
Pugliese adds. “The reason, we believe, is that voters 
prefer to vote on their time and on their terms.” 


Because the company offers both paper ballots and 
online voting, election.com looks for a range of skills in its 
employees. On the technical side, applicants need to 
have experience in web aggregation, web site design, 
security, monitoring and customer support. Just as 
important is experience with elections, sales and market- 
ing, research/development and accounting. “Speaking a 
second language is important as well since our cus- 
tomers come from ail over the world,” says Pugliese. 
“Right now we're working on elections in France, and 
Japan, Guam and Mexico have expressed interest in 
our services. 


“Working at election.com allows you to be a part of 
history and to participate in the early growth stages of 
a world-class, global company,” Pugliese adds. “At 
election.com, we have the chance to use the Internet 
to revolutionize the election process around the world. 
What other company can say that?” 


eWork Exchange provides companies with an online 


Where most job boards deliver general results to 
searches, eWork’s intelligent matching engine delivers 
focused results sorted to match specific criteria. “Our site 
is profile based,” explains Betts. “Profiles are dynamic, 
reusable and definable by each specific user. Profiles give 
users complete control over their individual success and 
their account activity. The result of the profile system is 
that companies and professionals can solve their out- 


sourced project needs instantly and effectively.” 


For permanent placement jobs with eWork Exchange, 
adaptability is the number one competency required, 
according to Betts. “Fluctuating environments need flexi- 
ble individuals and people who have the ability to keep 
cool under fire 

“Especially important,” he says, “is the ability to direct and 
communicate clearly. Beyond a keen understanding of the 
online environment and an acute knowledge of the space 
your business occupies, dot-com employees need to be 


self-starters and have the ability to multi-task.” 


Betts says there is no single “work mold” that fits in the 
eworld. “As long as our full-time employees are produc- 
ing and providing significant value, they’re able to per- 
form pretty much as they feel is required” he notes, in 


terms of flexible work environment 


“As the workforce shrinks and the work load expands 
corporations are segmenting their unfilled full-time posi- 
tions into project-based work. Employees are shedding 
their corporate lifestyles for the life of the independent in 
increasing numbers, and they’re succeeding beyond their 
wildest dreams,” says Betts. “eWork Exchange is leading 
this trend to outsourced project work and is helping the 
independent professional not only find work, but facilitate 
the process of running a business online. We help pro- 
fessionals find their ideal projects and corporations find 
the most qualified professionals.” 





LoaD MEDIA NETWORK, INC. 


If you’ve ever thought about how you'd design your own per- 
sonal media network, then Load Media Network, Inc. provides 
an answer. The company allows content providers to match 
their content with the “perfect set of viewing eyeballs,” says 


Matt McFee, president and co-founder 


With a click, a viewer can select the types of entertain- 
ment, news or other information he or she is most 
interested in. The result is a direct feed to the viewer's 
desktop of desired material. This is the exact situation 
sought by content providers - the maximum capability 
to reach target audiences. “You construct your own 
profile and get what you want to meet your lifestyle,” 


explains McFee 


“Our effort for the past year has been to build the most 
reliable and effective delivery system. In late April we 
launched a beta version of LOADtv 2.0 which was in 
development for four months. It redesigns the user 
interface and has a more robust back-end.” Continued 
development and enhancements will allow LOADtv to 
deliver content to various electronic devices, from set 


top boxes on personal TVs to Palm Pilots and PDAs 


Currently 125,000 users are viewing content over 
LOADtv, with growth in the double-digits projected for 


the remainder of the year 


McFee believes that working for dot-coms has been glo 
rified, similar to the old tales of the Gold Rush. “The fact 
is that we need people who want to work in a start-up 
business and that means hard work because we are cre 
ating and adjusting as we go,” he says. “We need people 
with relevant experience in networking, database design 
and software engineering. Our database is a competitive 
advantage because it gives content providers and adver 
tisers a direct link to users. By tracking the basic demo- 
graphic information and viewing habits of each user 
LOADtv can promote any content by delivering it to 


precisely those users most likely to enjoy it.” 


The networking piece is equally as important. The 
LOADtv network works much like a file manager, effi- 
ciently moving content across a distributed architecture. 
Finally, software development is a critical component 
since this defines the user experience. “Building unique 
capabilities into the LOADtv software, such as full-screen 
video and video-on-command, gives us a sustainable 


competitive advantage,” explains McFee 


McFee says the offering to new employees has two dis- 
tinct angles. “We are using the best technologies. Just as 
importantly, we are transforming Hollywood to a digital 
world. Because of these dual roles, we can’t have moss 
growing on our technological advantage. That’s some- 


thing we are committed to.” 


Your company needs to ship out 100 packages 
‘tonight. Which carrier has the best rate and can 
eet your deadtine? 


- Answering that question is the focus of TranScape. a 


independent order fulfillment and shipping software in 
the industry. “We started out by pioneering shipping 
and manifest systems,” explains Vicki Javner. director 
of marketing communications. “Now our emphasis is 
on producing WAN and Internet-deployed software 
so that our customers can share order information 
throughout their enterprise. Our customers can ship 
and track their packages via the Internet and share 
the information with their internal and external 
customers.” 


TranScape provides tools critical to the survival of 
dot-coms - the “clicks and mortar” companies - such as 
Pets.com. These customers have seen their orders grow 
from dozens a day to thousands a day, and TranScape’s 
products make sure they can handle their dramatic 
growth. “Whether they take in the order via the Internet, 


phone or fax, they can use our products to fulfill and track 


the orders,” Javner says. 


This tight link with the dot-coms has put TranScape in 
the position of needing many of the same skills, says 
Amy Kamarainen, director of human resources. “We 
have the stability of Pitney Bowes behind us, but 

this definitely is at the speed and technical ievel of 

a dot-com.” 


TranScape is hiring professionals at its Minneapolis 
and Shelton, CT, locations. “Mainly we are looking for 
software engineers who can move quickly through 
creative development to innovation to market." says 
Kamarainen. “We need people who are able to come 
up with fresh new ways to apply technology for our 
customers. That translates to needing skills such as 
Visual Studio, XML, ACTIVEX, Visual Basic and Java. 
One of the more important skills needed in Shelton is 
experience with embedded systems because we have 
a project in development that supports US Postal 
Service rate changes. Customers with a postage 
meter will need the software upgrade to make that 
change - software on a chip that goes into the 
postage system.” 


Other projects underway include ValueShip, an 
enhanced technology for shipping. Conquest, 
another project, will improve order fulfillment and 
uses a browser-based capability to give information 
access to an entire company. 


“We need people driven to succeed ana who have 
fun with their work,” says Kamarainen. “We look for 
people who want to continue to learn, because that’s 
an important aspect of our business. In 1999 we 
increased the amount of training for employees by 
137 percent. Just as important, we are a company 
that wants to jet you do the job and for you to 


WEBMETHODS 
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for evidence 
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people who demor 


ontinuous learning 


For more job opportunities with dot-com 


companies turn to the pages of IT careers. 


interested in IT Careers? 


If you’d like to take part in an upcoming IT Careers 
feature, contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.7607 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
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The world of work and of business is an entirely new place in the dot-com universe as “clicks and mortar” replace “bricks and 
mortar”. The idea is to create a new, more efficient marketplace. In some instances, it also means creating entirely new products 
and services - offered online. Companies differentiate themselves in critical ways - by offering unique services or by backing up 
their products and services the old-fashioned way, with responsiveness and high-end quality. 


The common factor these days is that dot-coms want to correct some of the perceptions. While some are shortsighted with hurry- 


to-the-altar-IPO-operations, the vast majority are building businesses the hard way - with a solid business strategy, hard work, and 


the most creative people they can find. As one executive points out, the past 18 months have been mere experimentation. Now it’s 


time for the dot-com world to get real. 
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ELECTION.COM “in Arizona, we found that while the vote split roughly 
evenly between paper and Internet ballots, it split 80%- 
20% between early voting and polling place voting,” 
Pugliese adds. “The reason, we believe, is that voters 


prefer to vote on their time and on their terms.” 


Because the company offers both paper ballots and 
online voting, election.com looks for a range of skills in its 
employees. On the technical side, applicants need to 
have experience in web aggregation, web site design, 
security, monitoring and customer support. Just as 
important is experience with elections, sales and market 
ing, research/development and accounting. “Speaking a 
second language is important as well since our cus- 
tomers come from all over the world,” says Pugliese 
“Right now we're working on elections in France, and 
Japan, Guam and Mexico have expressed interest in 

our services. 


“Working at election.com allows you to be a part of 
history and to participate in the early growth stages of 
a world-class, global company,” Pugliese adds. “At 
election.com, we have the chance to use the Internet 
to revolutionize the election process around the world. 
What other company can say that?” 


EWorK EXCHANGE 


eWork Exchange provides companies with an online 
resource for finding, engaging and completing project- 
based work. “Through our complete offering of work ser- 
vices, project management tools and automation 
products, we provide a one-stop resource to help com- 
panies find, engage and manage their contingent work- 
force,” says Rick Betts, vice president of marketing. “For 
the independent professional, eWork Exchange is an 
Internet resource for finding ideal project assignments. 
We're creating a new way of working - a more flexible, 
productive and efficient way of working - eWorking.” 





TRANSCAPE WEBMETHODS 
A Division oF Pitney Bowes, Inc. 


Your company needs to ship out 100 packages 
tonight. Which carrier has the best rate and can 
meet your deadline? 


Answering that question is the focus of TranScape, a 
division of Pitney Bowes, Inc., and the premier carrier- 
independent order fulfillment and shipping software in 
the industry. “We started out by pioneering shipping 
and manifest systems,” explains Vicki Javner, director 
of marketing communications. “Now our emphasis is 
on producing WAN and internet-deployed software 
so that our customers can share order information 
throughout their enterprise. Our customers can ship 
and track their packages via the Internet and share 
the information with their internal and external 
customers.” 


TranScape provides tools critical to the survival of 
dot-coms - the “clicks and mortar” companies - such as 
Pets.com. These customers have seen their orders grow 
from dozens a day to thousands a day, and TranScape’s 
products make sure they can handle their dramatic 
growth. “Whether they take in the order via the Internet, 
phone or fax, they can use our products to fulfill and track 
the orders,” Javner says. 


This tight link with the dot-coms has put TranScape in 
the position of needing many of the same skilis, says 
Amy Kamarainen, director of human resources. “We 
have the stability of Pitney Bowes behind us, but 

this definitely is at the speed and technical level of 

a dot-com.” 


TranScape is hiring professionals at its Minneapolis 
and Shelton, CT, locations. “Mainly we are looking for 
software engineers who can move quickly through 
creative development to innovation to market,” says 
Kamarainen. “We need people who are able to come 
up with fresh new ways to apply technology for our 
customers. That translates to needing skills such as 
Visual Studio, XML, ACTIVEX, Visual Basic and Java 
One of the more important skills needed in Shelton is 
experience with embedded systems because we have 
a project in development that supports US Postal 
Service rate changes. Customers with a postage 
meter will need the software upgrade to make that 
change - software on a chip that goes into the 
postage system.” 


Other projects underway include ValueShip, an For more job opportunities with dot-com 
enhanced technology for shipping. Conquest, . 
another project, will improve order fulfillment and companies turn to the pages of IT careers. 
uses a browser-based capability to give information 
access to an entire company 

Interested in IT Careers? 
“We need people driven to succeed and who have aoe . : 
fun with their work,” says Kamarainen. “We look for If you'd like to take part in an upcoming IT Careers 
people who want to continue to learn, because that’s feature, contact Janis Crowiey, 650.312.7607 or 
an important aspect of our business. In 1999 we janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
increased the amount of training for employees by 
137 percent. Just as important, we are a company 
that wants to let you do the job and for you to 
assume leadership.” 
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Linux Stocks Face 
More Challenges 


Though the outlook for 
the OS remains good 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
HE NEW market climate 
hasn’t been kind to Linux 


stocks. And though tech 


analysts expect Linux to 


continue to expand its cor- 
porate installed base, few on the finan- 
cial side say they expect share 
prices to bounce back soon. 
While many dot-com opera- 
tions have trouble turning a 
profit, at least they don’t gen- 
erally face the challenge many Linux 
outfits encounter: making money on 
what is essentially a free product. 


Lowered Expectations 


Drops in the stock market have hit 
Linux companies hard. 
@ 1/3/2000 


3/20/2000 
@ 5/8/2000 


tL 


VA Linux Red Hat 


“Even a market leader like Red Hat, 
which is the clear market share and 
brand leader, is being hammered,” 
Bill Epifanio, an analyst at J. P. Morgan 
Securities in New York. 

Still, International Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass., estimates that Lin 
ux holds one-fifth of the server operat- 
ing system market, and Novell 
Nasdaq:NOVL) recently admitted that 
Linux growth has hurt NetWare sales 

Epifanio still rates Durham, N.C.- 
based Red Hat Inc. (Nas- 
daq:RHAT) a “long-term buy,” 
meaning investors should 
consider the stock, but 
rush into it. 

The outlook for other Linux compa 
nies is mixed. Caldera Systems Inc. 
(Nadaq:CALD) in Orem, Utah, had a 
lackluster initial public offering (IPO) 
in March and last Tuesday closed at $11, 
well below its $14 IPO price. 

Because it sells PCs with Linux in- 
stalled, VA Linux Systems Inc. (Nas- 
daqg:LNUX) in Sunnyvale, Calif., ($47 
last Tuesday, down from a peak of 
$320) has revenue from hardware sales. 
However, Epifanio says, the company 


Says 


Inc 
inc. 


INDUSTRY 
ALMANAC 


not 


has to compete for that revenue with 
other PC makers like Dell Computer 
Corp. in Round Rock, Texas. 

Linuxcare Inc. in San Francisco, by 
contrast, is aimed squarely at services, 
supposedly the most profitable Linux 
market. However, it canceled its IPO 
two weeks ago. 

“We would continue to avoid these 
[Linux] stocks until the current tech 
correction completes and the compa- 
nies operating in this space get a cou- 
ple of quarters under their belts in re- 
gard to hitting the numbers,” 
Dickson, an analyst at Branch Cabell & 
Co. in Richmond, Va. D 


says Fred 


STOCKS 
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NETWORK OFF -5.69% 
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based on sources believed to be re 
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no liability 
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Investor and Computerworld assume 
for inaccuracies. For information on CNET's 
customized financial research services, call 


(303) 938-1877. 
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It Was Deja 


es 


Vu 


All Over Again 


‘Love Bug,’ like the Melissa virus, 
raises old issues in Washington 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
HORTLY AFTER the 
Melissa virus struck 
a year ago, Keith 
Rhodes, who heads 
the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office’s information 
technology division, warned 
Congress that the next virus 
vould be faster and do more 
damage. He was right. 

But Rhodes didn’t gloat 
when he appeared last week 
before the U.S. House Subcom- 
mittee on Technology in the 
wake of “The Love Bug.” In- 
stead, he renewed his criticism 
that the government isn’t re- 
sponding quickly enough to 
computer threats. 

“Like Melissa more than a 
year ago, little information was 
available early enough 
agencies to take proactive 
steps to mitigate the damage,” 
said Rhodes. The FBI’s Nation- 
al Infrastructure 
Center didn’t notice 
about the virus until 11 a.m. on 
May 4, well after the virus had 


for 
Protection 


issue a 


done much of its damage, he 
said. 
Although some federal agen- 


Federal Fallout 


appeared to respond 
quickly to the problem, the 
virus did cause damage. Most 
notably, the U.S. Department of 
Defense said some of its classi- 
fied systems were infected. 

At the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, other than some 
interruptions of e-mail service, 
the virus affected oniy 500 of 
40,000 end users in varying de- 
grees, said CIO Roger Baker. “It 
didn’t bring us down,” he said. 

“The human systems react- 
ed pretty well to this one. Peo- 
ple saw it early, reacted to it 
early and took some fairly sub- 
stantial actions to keep it from 
spreading,” said Baker. Those 
actions included cutting off at- 
tachments from e-mail. 

The U.S. Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs was “pretty wide- 
ly hit” by the virus, which 
forced a shutdown of e-mail 
systems, said one IT worker. 
But turning off the e-mail sys- 
tem Thursday also cut off the 
chief means for warning em- 
ployees about the danger. 


cies 


“We learned some lessons in 
our incident response. One is 
you can’t always rely on e-mail 


“The Love Bug” managed to worm its way into a number of 
federal agencies, causing varying degrees of damage. 


IMPACT: 


At least 14 federal agencies, including the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the U.S. House and Senate were infected. The 
Defense Department said a small percentage of its 

classified systems were infected. Some Pentagon machines 
required complete software reloads. 


POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS: 


The U.S. General Accounting Office says faster alert mecha- 
nisms are needed, as well as improvements in federal agency 


security controls. 


OUTLOOK: 


The GAO believes the next virus will “propagate faster, 


do more damage.” 


The human 
systems reacted 
pretty well to 
| this one. People 
| saw it early... 
and took some 
fairly substan- 
tial actions. 


ROGER BAKER, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CIO 


Continued from page | 


Windows 


which crackers can turn several 
of Windows’ features 
into weapons against users, said 
Josh 
manager at Holyoke Mutual In- 
surance Co. in Salem, Mass. 

Turiel said, 
“the good thing is, Microsoft 


useful 


Turiel, network services 


For instance, 
provides some very nice tools 
for integrating applications,” 
such as Outlook, Internet Ex- 
plorer and Exchange. The 
downside is that viruses are 
able to spread that much more 


quickly precisely because of 


such integration, he said. 

The current virus outbreak, 
for exploited an 
“exceedingly useful” 
called Windows scripting host, 


example, 
feature 


which lets administrators au- 
tomate certain tasks by writing 
a script. But it interacts in 
“unanticipated ways with the 
mail-reading program,” String- 
er-Calvert said. 

Another crucial fact is that 
platforms such as Windows 95 
and Windows 98 grew out of a 
stand-alone desktop system 


to communicate with people,” 
the IT worker said. Telephones 
and fax machines were used as 
backup methods to contact 
employees. 

“The Love Bug’s” legacy will 
last long after it has been delet- 
ed from most systems. It has 
spurred renewed calls for 
tougher computer crime legis- 
lation and for someone in gov- 
ernment to oversee informa 
tion security. 

The government needs a sin- 
gle “cyberczar,” said Harris N 
Miller, president of the Infor- 
mation 
tion of America in Arlington, 
Va. This individual could play 
a role similar to the one former 
federal Y2k chief John Koski- 
nen had in organizing a gov- 
ernment response to the year 
2000 problem, Miller said. The 
government needs 
who has “the authority and the 


Technology Associa- 


someone 


ear of the president and can 
coordinate 
government 
added. 


In Congress, a 


responses across 


agencies,” he 


bill 


intro- 


environment that wasn’t really 
designed for internetworked 
use, analysts and users said 
Several of the key usability 
features, such as the ability for 
users to install software or 
configure a system, pose a se- 
curity risk in a networked envi- 
ronment, what 
user does can affect all the oth- 
ers, said Laura DiDio, an ana- 


because one 


lyst at Giga Information Group 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

“It brings us to the basic 
question of usability vs. securi- 
ty,” DiDio said. 

Reasons such as those make 
Windows users more vulnera- 
ble to virus attacks than users 
of Linux, Unix or Macintosh 
operating systems, where se- 
curity is more of an architec- 
tural consideration. Therefore, 
it’s crucial to protect yourself, 
said Tina M. Hynes, a software 
systems analyst at Directec 
Inc., a computer parts whole- 
saler in Louisville, Ky. 

Though the company was hit 
by the “I Love You” virus and 
two similar Visual Basic script 
viruses recently, damage was 
minimal. “One thing that saved 
us a lot of grief was that all of 
our workstations and servers 
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95 


duced by U.S. Sens. Charles 
Schumer (D-NLY.) 
Hatch (R-Utah) 

weeks before the virus struck 
would make it illegal to forge 
or alter a header to avoid iden 
tifying the sender. The bill also 


and Orrin 


just a few 


includes provisions intended 
to improve the ability of feder 
al, state and local agencies to 
prosecute computer criminals 

But Mark Gembecki, presi- 
dent security 
firm WarRoom Research Inc 
in Linthicum, Md., said 


laws won't help unless compa- 


of information 
new 


nies, despite being fearful of 
exposing their security prot 
lems, are willing to seek law 
enforcement help 

“If you can’t even address 
that, why are you bothering to 
You're 
thing out 
there that is not going to be en 


forced,” said Gembecki. D 


— 


Bug.” see pages 4,6 and 8 


pass another law? 


adding one more 


Windows NT, where 
scripting just does not run out 
of the box like it does on Win 
dows 95 and Windows 98,” she 


run 


said. Also key was the compa 
ny’s use of antivirus software 
Essential to minimizing 
posure to such attacks is keep 
ing virus protection software 
constantly updated, agreed 
Hugh Hale, manager of MIS at 
BlueCross/BlueShield of 
nessee in Chattanooga 


The 


Ten- 


shut 
down all external e-mail for two 


company had to 
days while the virus was weed- 
ed out of its systems. “About the 
only thing you can do is pick 
the best antivirus vendor out 
there and do the best to stop at- 
tachments of any kind being 


sent from inside or outside 
your systems,” Hale said. 

Also needed are restrictive 
policies that block out all exe- 
cutable files sent via e-mail, 
Turiel said. Holyoke has a for- 
mal policy prohibiting trans- 
mission of executable files in 
addition to technology for fil- 
tering out all e-mails with exe- 


cutable attachments. D 


Staff writer Kathleen Ohlson 
contributed to this story. 
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Game of delay 


T’S NOT SO HARD to understand Microsoft’s 


legal strategy. 


Microsoft’s lawyers insist they’ll win big on appeal. But 
they’re also in no hurry to get to the appeals court — they 
want six more months to explain why breaking up the com- 
pany is a bad idea. But if they’ll win on appeal anyway, why 
take all that time? Because you never know what might happen. An 
appeal is risky — you might lose. But in the meantime, a new presi- 
dent might tell the Justice Department to dump the case. The state 


attorneys general might go back to chasing Big 
Tobacco. A judge might drop dead. It might be 
an ugly victory — but a good lawyer would 
rather win ugly than lose pretty. 

So Microsoft's strategy is to win on appeal — 
but delay that appeal as long as possible. Delay- 
ing is standard legal practice. It’s probably good 
legal strategy. 

But three things make it a very, very risky 
business strategy for Microsoft. 

First is Microsoft’s sinking stock price. Forget 
that Microsoft no longer has the biggest market 
capitalization and that Bill Gates 
might stop being the world’s 
richest man. That’s trivia. 

What matters is that since De- 
cember, Microsoft’s market col- 
lapse has cost mutual funds and 
other institutional investors $118 
billion. And the stock isn’t re- 
bounding from the guilty verdict 
and the breakup proposal — it’s 
edging lower. That is not a trend 
big investors like. 

Nor do they like Microsoft's 
ho-hum earnings last quarter. 
This company used to smash an- 
alysts’ estimates and double its 
stock price every year. Now the 
stock drifts and earnings barely 
meet expectations. 

If big investors bail on Mi- 
crosoft, the price will fall even 
more. And that capital will flow 
to Microsoft’s rivals, old and new 
— big enemies like IBM, Sun and 
Oracle and small start-ups that 
could carve the ground from be- 
neath Microsoft’s feet. And lower 
prices will make options less ef- 
fective in hiring new talent and 
make the stock a cheaper currency for acquir- 
ing new technologies. 

The second factor is the public. People like 
Microsoft, really they do. Poll after poll indi- 
cates they like Microsoft better than the Justice 
Department, and they don’t want Microsoft 
broken up. 


Three things 
make delay 
a risky 
strategy for 
Microsoft. 


But in the latest Gallup poll, though most 
people still oppose a breakup, they now say 
a breakup would be good for the economy. 

And for the computer industry. And for con- 
sumers. 

In other words, the public likes Microsoft — 
but is starting to believe breaking it up would 
be a good thing. Another six months of that 
trend won't be healthy for Microsoft either. 

The third factor? Technology itself. Mi- 
crosoft gives lip service to the idea that any 
competitor might topple it at any time. That’s 
hogwash — but with dozens of 
competitors attacking success- 
fully on a dozen fronts, while 
Microsoft’s top strategic brains 
are doing lawsuit damage con- 
trol, Microsoft is at risk. 

Linux carves into NT’s turf. 
Palm dominates in handhelds. 
America Online stomps all 
over Microsoft in instant mes- 
saging. Microsoft can’t get a 
foothold in business-to-busi- 
ness exchanges or high-end 
enterprise software. 

Y2k lockdowns gave Microsoft 
breathing room — nobody was 
buying new technology. But now, 
every day Microsoft is distracted 
by the antitrust case is running 
room for all those competitors, 
and they know it. They don’t 
have to catch Microsoft — just 
outrun it. 

So, good legal strategy or not, 
Bill Gates and Steve Ballmer 
should think very, very carefully 
about whether delays will deliver 
what Microsoft needs. Between 
the stock price, the public and 
technology, dragging this case out may be much 
more dangerous for Microsoft than just getting 
it over with. B 


Hayes, Computerworld’s staff columnist, has cov- 
ered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address is 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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SPIKED Consultant pilot fish is 
sysadmin at a regional military 


site. Brass throws an education- 


al conference for the region's 
sysadmins. But after five re- 
quests, fish can’t get an OK, so 
he doesn’t go. Flash forward to 
annual-review time: The fish 
learns his raise is spiked be- 
cause, according to his on-site 
supervisor, he “lacks the knowl- 
edge necessary to complete 
[his] tasks effortlessly” - the 
knowledge he would have 
gained at the conference. Oh, 
and he also got dinged for not 
going to enough conferences 


| CLAIRVOYANCE REQUIRED 


Software developer pilot fish 


who's prototyping an insurance- 


policy processing system (it'll 
handle 50,000 renewals every 


night) gets this helpful specifica- 


tion from a longtime user-side 
manager: “We want the system 
to process these automatically 
every time, except when we 
want to override it 


TIME AND MOTION MEN 
Telecom company sets up a 
training session for salespeople 


COMPUTERWORLD May 15, 2000 


in Charlotte, N.C. Why not hold it 
where the software developers 
work, in Greensboro, 85 miles 
away but with a better training 
facility? asks a pilot fish. Be- 
cause this session is for the 
salespeople, says the boss in 
faraway New Jersey. So seven 
programmers, two sales reps 
and the trainer travel more than 
1,000 total miles to Charlotte - 
all via Greensboro - to join the 
lone sales rep from Charlotte. 


STILL SPREADING THE 
LOVE Vice president gets an “I 
Love You” e-mail from the presi- 
dent of a big computer supplier. 
Antivirus software tells him it’s 
infected and refuses to open it 
Not to be thwarted, VP forwards 
the message (o himself, plugs 
his antivirus-free laptop into the 
network and opens the infected 
e-mail. “I spent six hours clean- 
ing up the mess,” security pilot 
fish reports. 


Report your mess: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. If it 
prints, you get a Shark shirt. And 
get more online every day at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 
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This model comes with a pa 
useful function— the simvlated static 


button for breaking out of long 
winded meaningless conversations’ 
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Fiton John, Founder, Elton John AIDS Foundation” 


iiew of a promotional fee poid to Elton John, Nortel Networks has made a donation to the Elton John AIDS Foundation 
mee pass 


| Never before has the Internet been more uniquely poised to make a difference. And 


Optical 
. with Nortel Networks™ OPTera™ optical solutions, the ability to use the new, high- 


| Internet | 
| performance Internet to raise awareness, educate, and share experiences and 

scientific data is unprecedented. You see, our optical solutions bring speed, reliability, scalability 

and economy to everything from data and call centers to campus or metro networks. That 

means you can collaborate and exchange information in record time — a valuable N ORT E L 
commodity in the race to save lives. So come together, right now with Nortel NETWORKS 


Networks. And make the Internet whatever you want it to be. nortelnetworks.com How the world shares ideas 





WHY FINNAIR IS GOING WITH ouR E-BUSINESS souutions 


e=™“LONG HAUL 


When Finland's national airline was 
looking to lift long-distance cargo sales, 
it looked to e-business technology. And 
that meant Unisys. Our solution? The 
Unisys e-@ction Internet Commerce 


Enabler: A unique application that 


allows Finnair’s partners and clients to 
place orders and track cargo status and 
location via the Internet. What's more, we 
integrated this e-business solution into 
Finnair’s existing systems. So the airline's 
Web-enabled cargo operation could be 
up and flying quickly and economically. 
All of which puts Finnair miles ahead of 
the competition. But that’s what you'd 
expect from the people who are always 
ready to go the distance for their clients. 


www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff. 





